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THE BAPTIST COMMONWEALTH AND COLONIAL 
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Commonwealth and Empire by 
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Churches and Christian friends in the Dominions and Colonies. 
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McMASTER UNIVERSITY ISSUE 


EOE OHIGLORY, OF (THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN 
CENTRAL CANADA 


HE McMaster Divinity School is the Faculty of Theology of 

McMaster University. The University has existed ‘since 

1887, but the work of training ministers goes farther back and, 
like most significant religious movements of the nineteenth century, 
had its origin in the 1830’s. In that decade, also, theological 
training in the Maritime Provinces was leading to the foundation 
of Acadia University, which antedated McMaster University by 
nearly half a century. 

The Baptist churches of Central Canada owe their origin to 
United Empire Loyalist immigration, the arrival of other settlers 
from the United States, and immigration from Britain. To this 
latter element the educational leadership of the denomination is 
chiefly to be traced, but the example of strong Baptist educational 
institutions in the United States did much to determine the path 
which Canadian leadership followed. 

The earliest formal attempt at theological education was made 
in Montreal, where Canada Baptist College was opened in 1838 
with the aid of money collected in Britain by Rev. John Gilmour. 
This college began most promisingly, and had on its staff 
Dr. Benjamin Davies, who was the first Ph.D. on any Canadian 
faculty. The college’s work was of a high order, but it was too 
academic to serve the real needs of pioneer churches, too extrava- 
gantly housed to survive the depression of the 40’s, and not 
sufficiently acceptable to be the rallying point for Baptist work. 
The Montreal institution, as did also the Grande Ligne Mission, 
favoured the open communion position which was then unwelcome 
to most Baptists and almost unknown in other Christian bodies. 
The work died out by 1849, and Dr. J. M. Cramp, who had come 
from England to teach, went to Acadia University as its President. 
The handsome building of the college became part of Marianopolis 
College in Montreal, and stood until a few years ago, when that 
Roman Catholic school for girls burned. The college was not 
exclusively theological in interest, but its attempt to train the sons 
of pious families for mercantile pursuits was never important. | 
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There is some evidence that prior to 1832 Montreal Baptists 
were connected with a plan for interdenominational theological 
education. In Montreal in the twentieth century there is a greater 
measure of interdenominationalism in such training than exists 
elsewhere in Canada, but the Baptist denomination has had no 


school in Montreal since the experiment of Canada Baptist College 
failed. 


After a lapse of years, during which plans never got off paper, 
the Canadian Literary Institute was begun in Woodstock, Ontario, 
in 1857 under the leadership of Rev. R. A. Fyfe, D.D. Raised in 
the Ottawa Valley and baptised by Rev. John Gilmour, Dr. Fyfe 
represented again the educational concern of the British settlers of 
the Ottawa Valley. The Canadian Literary Institute was a 
co-educational boarding school as well as a centre for ministerial 
training. It always suffered from a burden of debt, and its work 
was handicapped by its distance from Toronto, the seat of the 
Provincial University. Senator McMaster, its most generous 
subscriber, was not prepared to underwrite the work indefinitely, 
preferring that theological work be done at a university centre 
rather than in association with a preparatory school. With 
this in mind he and his associates founded Toronto Baptist College, 
which opened in 1881 and to which the theological training at 
Woodstock was transferred, the Canadian Literary Institute then 
taking the name “‘ Woodstock College.’’ These two colleges were 
in 1887 to be joined in the corporation of McMaster University, 
Woodstock becoming a preparatory school for boys. 


Toronto Baptist College had a residence in which Baptist 
students lived while pursuing arts courses at the University of 
Toronto, but was itself a theological college granting degrees in 
divinity. Its financing was sound because of Senator McMaster’s 
sustained interest, and its faculty included two famous American 
scholars, Dr. W. N. Clarke, well known for his ‘‘ Outline of 
Theology ’”’ and other works, and Dr. Albert Henry Newman, the 
great church historian, who came to Toronto in 1881 and remained | 
until 1901, laying the foundation of the McMaster University 
library and writing his ‘‘ Manual of Church History’ and other 
great books. The aim of Toronto Baptist College was to give a 
sound theological education in Canada, and to keep promising men 
from crossing into the United States, from which more prosperous 
area comparatively few returned. 


In their constitutional patterns, neither the Institute in 
Woodstock nor the College in Toronto resembled that adopted 
later for McMaster University. Woodstock College was governed 
by a board elected by an educational society, and Toronto Baptist 
College was a self-perpetuating corporation. Both patterns were 
criticised because they gave the denomination comparatively little 
direct interest in or control over the training of ministers. 
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_ During the 1880's Senator McMaster became deeply interested 
in a broader educational programme. The existence of Colgate 
University, the University of Rochester, the University of Chicago 
in its earlier form, Kalamazoo College and other American Baptist 
arts institutions, inspired him with the hope that Baptists in Central 
Canada might also maintain a university. At that time it was 
doubtful whether any additional university charters would be 
granted in Ontario, in view chiefly of the proposal that all small 
universities should suspend their powers in order to create a great 
provincial university with federated colleges. The securing of the 
McMaster charter has to be studied in the light of the federation 
proposals of the day, from which negotiations both Queen’s and 
McMaster withdrew and remained independent. 

The new university, incorporated in 1887, presented a fresh 
constitutional pattern which, like all plans, has the defects of its 
own virtues. The denomination was given the right to elect the 
Board of Governors as trustees for the endowment which Senator 
McMaster intended to be a denominational asset under the 
corporation’s control. This is a more intimate connection than 
existed or exists between the Baptist denomination and any 
American arts college, and the larger nature of to-day’s work 
makes necessary some modification of this denominational tie. The 
Senate of the University, however, was deliberately kept out of the 
control of the Convention, its members not being elected by the 
Convention and its proceedings not being directly reported to it. 
This division of authority is the key to to-day’s reorganisation. 

Toronto Baptist College became the Faculty of Theology of 
McMaster University, and there was an illusory hope that Acadia 
University would discontinue theological studies and make 
McMaster the sole Canadian Baptist centre for such work. At 
first theology represented roughly half the work of the University, 
but with the increasing expansion of arts and science education in 
Canada, these parts of the University have long since outweighed 
the theological faculty in point of numbers. Theological numbers 
remain fairly constant, but the total number of regular students in 
McMaster University has grown to more than 1,100, a number 
exceeding that in the University of Toronto itself in 1887. 

The Faculty of Theology, like other theological colleges in 
Ontario in the period from 1905 to 1912, was attacked with charges 
of modernism and heresy, these charges being part of a continent- 
wide movement towards liberalism and premillennial views. There 
were elements in the denomination which were nervously excited 
by criticisms directed at the theological faculty, but the University 
retained the confidence of the majority. Characterised by a 
scholarly evangelicalism, this educational work has made an 
incalculable contribution through raising the level of ministerial 
training and forming a rallying point for the hope and affection of 
the Baptist churches which, because of their loose democracy, 
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cannot feel the cohesion that comes from a centralised church 
government. The University has given the denomination both 
leadership and self-respect. 


The situation worsened in the ’20’s again, and the Convention 
and the University had to undergo the agony of a controversy 
without parallel in Canada. To the difficulties created in all 
evangelical camps in that decade by the campaigning of what was 
called “fundamentalism” against the extremes of liberal 
Protestantism, which type of thought never was characteristic of 
McMaster, there was added the special burden of bitter attacks 
directed at the University by the shrewd and belligerent pastor of 
what had been Toronto’s leading Baptist church. His extra- 
ordinary powers of creating popular misunderstanding almost gave 
him a majority vote in the Convention, but the steadier elements 
rallied and were able to outlast the law’s delays and revise the 
Convention’s constitution so as to exclude him and his followers 
from the fellowship they had done so much to destroy. From the 
effects of this bitterness Canadian Baptist work has never fully 
recovered, but the subsequent career of the troublemaker has amply 
justified the Convention’s action in barring him from its ranks. 


This controversy raged just prior to the University’s removal 
to Hamilton, so that in the past nineteen years the Faculty of 
Theology has been faced with the double task of recovering strength 
and making a home in a new place. That the two tasks have been 
accomplished in such large measure under the leadership first of 
the late Dr. John MacNeill and since 1939 under the wise direction 
of Dr. H. 5. Stewart is a matter for pride and gratitude. Probably 
a greater number of able men has been trained for and remained in 
the Canadian Baptist ministry since McMaster moved to Hamilton 
than during any earlier period of similar length. In 1947 the 
Faculty of Theology was renamed the Divinity School. In recent 
years its staff has increased until now it has 9 instructors (the total 
number of instructors in the University is between 80 and 90), and 
the growing importance of women in the churches (as pastors’ 
assistants, leaders in religious education, home and foreign 
missionaries) has been recognised in the founding of the Women’s 
ee Training School as a part of the Divinity School 
itselt, 


.The number of young people directly registered in the 
Divinity School is about 40 each year, but there are usually nearly 
100 students in the University who are looking forward to full-time 
religious work. These include ministerial students in arts belonging 
to several denominations, who go to their own theological colleges 
after obtaining the B.A. degree, and also a number who plan to give 
themselves to social service in various fields. These young people 
are not separated out from the rest of the student body, but form a 
valuable element within the varied life of the undergraduates. 
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It will be wise, as soon as finances permit, to build for the 
Divinity School a building and chapel of its own, close to the present 
main building of the University. Such a location will serve to 
continue the tradition of the University that arts and divinity 
students do not live in separate camps or follow divided programmes, 
but the possession of a building distinct from the crowded class- 
rooms of the rest of the University will give Divinity School students 
a chance for the quiet which their calling occasionally demands, 
and will give to men who have already finished their arts degrees 
something of that senior status which they have a right to expect 
in physical surroundings as well as academic status. It is strange 
that, in its sixty-two years of work, the Divinity School has never 
had a building of its own and that the University has not had a 
chapel. But there are advantages to such a situation, just as it is 
good that divinity men should live, eat and play among men of all 
types of academic interest. 

G. P. Gitmovr. 


UNDERSTANDING COMMUNITY AGENCIES 


OR the past twenty-five years and more theological schools 
on the American side of the Atlantic have been giving 
increasing emphasis in their teaching to the practical field 
of studies. The organisation of the Council for Clinical Training, 
which offers to ministerial students periods of specialised study 
under the guidance of physicians, psychiatrists, and experienced 
pastors, in penal and health institutions, gives emphasis to this 
fact. Some theological schools have set up their own departments 
for such clinical study, and most of the schools have increased 
their emphasis on the practical side of the minister’s training. In 
the Divinity School of McMaster University the department of 
Christian Practice covers this field so far as we are able to do it. 
It is my purpose here to describe one course in this department. 
In the Calendar it is called C.P. 333. For our purpose let us think 
of it as a course in which the prospective minister is assisted in 
understanding the social and health agencies and agents of his 
community. 
The prerequisite for C.P. 333 is a course in which the major 
emphasis has been placed on pastoral visitation, specially the 
visitation of the sick, and on pastoral counselling. Visitation and 
counselling are matters that fall inside the sphere of the church 
as a local body. There is, however, in most communities much 
that is of vital concern to the pastor in his oversight of his flock 
that falls outside the sphere of the local church either to carry 
on or to control. W. E. Hocking has spoken of religion as the 
mother of the arts and has pointed out how the arts go out from 
religion and establish themselves in their own right, doing their 
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work better than it could be done so long as it remained the sole 
concern of organised religion. Among these arts that have gone out 
and become independent we readily recognise those which have to 
do with the care and healing of the sick, the meeting of the needs 
of the unfortunate, the reclamation of the delinquent, and the 
maintaining of the integrity of the family as a social unit. Physicians, 
psychiatrists, and social workers, as agents, and hospitals, courts, 
and social agencies, as institutions, are concerned with these arts. 
What the pastor as a follower of Jesus Christ ought to do for his 
flock he cannot do without the help of these agents and agencies, 
in a modern world. So it is the theory of the course under 
discussion that the minister cannot do his pastoral work fully 
without a clear understanding of these agencies and agents. To 
do his work as a minister of Christ he must understand, so as to 
be able to use, community resources which are beyond the power 
of his local church to offer. 

It also enters into the theory of this course that the agencies 
of health and welfare in the community need the help and 
co-operation of the churches through their ministers. This is 
desirable from the standpoint of the agencies because there is 
much that the ministers can do for them to aid them in their work. 
The minister in his pastoral work can become an interpreter of 
the agencies to the people. He can remove fear and misunder- 
standing of hospitals from the minds of people who should benefit 
from the services of these institutions. He can interpret the 
methods and aims of social agencies to the people of his parish 
who need their services. His favourable attitude toward the 
health and welfare institutions of his community may do much 
to help them in their drives for funds with which to meet their 
budgets. Or, again, the minister may serve as a valuable and 
intelligent member of one of the many necessary boards and 
committees that operate the agencies in and around his parish. 
This co-operation of the minister is desirable from the standpoint 
of the churches also, for it is reasonable to assume that unless the 
channels of understanding and co-operation between the institutions 
of religion and the institutions of the arts of welfare and health 
are kept wide open these social welfare and health institutions will 
tend to become increasingly secularised. If this were to happen 
religion would seem to be further withdrawn from the main 
stream of human concerns. It might also happen that health and 
welfare work would tend to become coldly scientific, unillumined 
and unwarmed by that sense of human values which has its roots 
in religious faith. 

The course at McMaster which I am describing is carried 
on in part by lectures by the professor, and in part by lectures 
and addresses given by officers of health and welfare agencies. 
For the latter it is our rule to make field trips to the agencies 
where the address is given and where it can be accompanied 
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frequently by demonstration of the equipment or methods of the 
agency. There are, however, some social work organisations whose 
offices are too small to accommodate a class comfortably for a 
lecture. In the case of such agencies the proper officer is asked 
to come to the University and address the class there. An example 
of this occurs in relation to the Juvenile Court, and the Big Brothers 
and Big Sisters Associations which do most of the probation work for 
the Court. The courtroom is exceedingly small, being intended 
to accommodate only the most necessary persons, and quite 
properly the Court has made a rule that none but these necessary 
persons shall be admitted to any of its hearings. The office of 
the Big Brothers Association is also small. This being the case, 
the secretary of the Association, who is thoroughly familiar with 
the procedure of the Court and with the workings of both the 
Big Brothers and the Big Sisters Associations as the agents of 
probation for juveniles, will come to the University and address 
the class here. In most instances, however, the field trip is 
desirable. Hamilton, where the University is situated, is so rich 
in agencies that at best only a sufficient number can be reached 
in the course of a term by field trips to constitute a fair sample 
of the whole group. 

Lectures by the professor are generally given one day a week, 
and another day in the week is used for the field trip or special 
address. Thus the lectures of the professor become a kind of 
running commentary on what the student is seeing on trips or 
hearing from other sources. The lectures begin, then, with a 
study of the background of the idea of charity in family relationships 
and in the religious concept of God as Father, and thus the 
distinction between true charity and almsgiving is made clear. 
Then the development of public welfare institutions and the 
parallel development of private charities are considered. Next the 
attention of the class is directed to the rise of social work as a 
profession with the accompanying demand for the establishment 
of schools of social work and the setting of standards for recognised 
social workers. Finally, in relation to social work, the subdivisions 
of the field and the methods of social work are studied. Turning 
then to the agents and agencies of health, time is taken to consider 
the development of the medical profession, the history and 
specialisation of hospitals, and the rise of the nursing profession 
together with the training of the nurse. It should be clearly 
recognised that the purpose of these lectures is accomplished in 
giving the student a sympathetic understanding | of the agents 
and agencies of health and welfare that exist in his environment. 
This is all that in the circumstances is needed. To go further 
would demand the efforts of trained physicians and social workers. 
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Once such a sympathetic understanding has been established for 
the student, it is possible to go on to show the relation of the 
church to the social and health agencies of the community, and 
the special part the minister plays within the area of this 
relationship. 


In keeping with the scheme of the lectures, the first field trip 
is made to the office of the Community Chest and Council. The 
Community Chest is the money raising organisation for private 
social agencies, and the Council is the American development 
of the Charity Organisation Society of former days. In this office, 
too, the Social Service Index is kept with its thousands of reference 
cards with which the past records of any clients of any of the 
twenty-seven agencies represented in the Council can be traced. 
Then follow field trips to the Children’s Aid Society—both to 
the office and to the Shelter, to the Family Service Bureau, and 
to the Public Welfare office. So much as samples of social service. 
agencies. Then we turn to the agents and agencies of health and 
correction. Now the psychiatrist of the new Mental Health 
Clinic, recently opened under the control of the Medical Officer 
of Health, comes to the University to address the students on his 
work. His address is followed the next week by one on the Juvenile 
Court, as has been indicated. Field trips are then resumed, first 
to the offices of the Victorian Order of Nurses, then to the Hamilton 
General Hospital, where the Superintendent gives us a peripatetic 
lecture that covers almost the entire institution. The next week 
the trip is to the Ontario Hospital for the mentally sick. Here, 
following an illuminating address on the work of the hospital, 
there is a walk around through wards and to some of the specialised 
departments, and sometimes a demonstration of shock treatment. 
The last trip is to the Mountain Sanatorium, which is our 
distinguished hospital for tubercular patients. 


Two things should be mentioned in closing. One is the 
cordial willingness of hospital superintendents, social workers, and 
secretaries of social service organisations to lend their help. 
Frequently they express their eagerness to establish cordial 
understanding between themselves and the work they represent 
and the men who are going to be the ministers of the churches. 
The other thing is the deep interest manifested by the students 
in coming into close contact with social workers, physicians, 
psychiatrists, and nurses, and in learning through these contacts 
how strongly the work they do in the name of their Master can 
be supported by the agents and agencies of health and welfare 
in their community. 


Haroitp STANLEY STEWART. 
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WOMEN’S LEADERSHIP TRAINING SCHOOL 


N Canada women have always given wholehearted volunteer 
service in the Church Schools, and in every department of 
church life. In recent years women have been entering the 

full-time service of the Church, not only in overseas missions but 
here at home. A few have become pastors; many more have 
become pastors’ assistants, and directors of Christian Education, 
and leaders of our Mission Churches. The matter of adequate 
preparation for such service has occupied the attention of Church 
leaders increasingly. All the larger denominations in Canada 
now have training schools for women, on the college level. We 
are proud that our Baptist School is part of the Divinity School 
of McMaster University, and has all the advantages of that 
association. It is in this respect that our School is ‘‘a unique 
experiment,” as Dr. R. F. Aldwinckle mentioned in his article 
in the January issue of The Fraternal. 

Whatever place of service in the Church a young woman may 
fill after graduation it is important that she be equipped with some 
understanding of:— 

The history of the Christian Church; 

The great Christian Doctrines, and trends in the interpretation 

of these; 

Background and particular emphases of our denomination; 

Growth of the Missionary Enterprise, and its challenge to-day; 

Particular missionary responsibilities of Canadian Baptists; 

The Objectives of all teaching in the Church, and of Christian 

Education as the servant of Evangelism; 

The Bible—its central Gospel for all people, its great truths 

and treasures; 

Trends in educational method, and their application to the 

vast enterprise of education in the Church. 


It is important, too, that she have background study in English, 
public speaking, psychology, and world problems. It is important 
that she have actual experience in leadership in the Church. Is it 
not fitting that the full-time worker in the Church should have 
the best possible preparation for the service of Christ ? Commit- 
ment to Christ, love for people, practical training, enriching 
study—all are needed. ay 

With this in mind, the Faculty of the Divinity School at 
McMaster is developing the curriculum of the Women’s Leadership 

aining School. 

by In Hae first year, students have courses in Biblical Literature, 
Christian History, Baptist Polity, Pastoral Work, Christian 
Education, English and Speech. , 

In the second year, courses are provided in Old Testament 
and New Testament Interpretation, basic Theology, Missions, 
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Christian Education, Psychology, Geography, Home Nursing, 
Crafts. 

Students may enter with High School Graduation Diploma, 
preferably the equivalent of Senior Matriculation. For students 
planning to serve under the Foreign Mission Board, the BA, 
degree is required except for nurses and others entering specialised 
fields. Those who have B.A. degrees and have taken the Courses 
in Biblical Literature during their undergraduate years may 
complete the work for the Certificate of the Women’s Leadership 
Training School in one year. 

Let us look at the Christian Education units of the curriculum. 
They are planned to give students a knowledge of the history of 
Christian Education; an understanding of objectives; some skill 
in methods; some understanding of organisation and administration 
problems, and of the need for leadership training in our Churches. 
It is the great responsibility and privilege of all leaders in our 
Churches to make Christ live for people of all ages and conditions. 
For this challenge leaders must understand growing children, 
boys and girls, young people; and must have the best tools available. 
We want our students who are going out to be leaders of leaders, 
to know the developments of recent years in programmes and 
methods, the materials prepared by our denomination for all age 
groups, the mid-week programmes recommended. We stress the 
importance of Church-centred mid-week programmes to supple- 
ment the work of the Sunday Session. We stress the importance 
of Worship as central in Christian Education. We seek to show 
the importance of relating Worship, Study and Action in our 
Churches; of linking the efforts of home and Church; of lifting 
up all experience into the light of the teachings of Jesus. 

What of the practical work? Each year every student is 
assigned to a particular piece of field-work—as leader of a church 
school class or mid-week group in a Church or Mission in Hamilton. 
A few seniors have preaching appointments, and some do hospital 
visitation. All have opportunities to visit social agencies in the 
community. This year one of our seniors is helping with the 
Christian Fellowship work among New Canadians in the city of 
Toronto. The Director of the School supervises all the field 
work and in individual Conferences seeks to help students 
evaluate and make more effective the work they are doing. 

Most of the students receive valuable experience during the 
summer months, in Home Mission areas, visiting homes, directing 
‘Church Vacation Schools, helping with camps. 

The students who come to us are all so different in personality 
and particular abilities; but all have deep Christian conviction 
and enthusiasm for service. All must be approved by the Women’s 
Admissions Committee of the Baptist Federation of Canada. The 
members of the Faculty of the Divinity School feel that it is 
important to know each student individually as a person, and to 
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help her develop real emotional maturity, clear aim, growing 
understanding of the challenge of Christian service to-day. There 
are places of need for these young women to fill in India, Bolivia, 
and here in Canada. Their preparation must be the best possible. 

Those who become supervisors of Missions and Directors of 
Christian Education in larger churches will be prepared to plan 
leadership courses to help lay workers toward more effective work 
in the Church. Not every Church has enough leaders. Not 
every leader has the opportunity of training. As leadership 
education—including recruiting, training, guiding leaders—becomes 
a more vital and regular part of Church life we can indeed widen 
the Christian sphere. And women have a significant part to play ! 

Lois TuppEr. 


THE SABBATH 
(Genesis ii, 3) 


; HE history of Sabbath observance, and for practical purposes 
that includes observance of the Lord’s Day, is highly obscure. 

It is utterly impossible to settle disputes on the subject by 
quoting Scripture texts with an air of finality. Few other themes 
make a similar claim upon open-mindedness, humility, and 
tolerance. 

Rabbinical theology in the time of Christ was accustomed to 
declare that God created Adam on the afternoon of the sixth day 
in order that he might begin life with Sabbath observance. It 
also assumed the Sabbath to be scrupulously observed in heaven 
itself—except by those angels responsible for the supervision of 
natural phenomena. But it is quite clear from the study of ancient 
sources that the institution of a sacred seventh day was not originally 
fostered by any theory of divine precedent, or by any story of 
Creation, Biblical or otherwise. The older Hebrew account of 
Creation (Genesis ii) contains no allusion to the Sabbath or to the 
seven-day week. Not until the Hebrews became a mature and 
thoughtful people with a well developed theology did they trace 
the origin of the world, the Sabbath, and the seven-day week to a 
common source as in Genesis i. The earliest documentary allusion 
to the Sabbath in Scripture occurs at Exodus xx, 8, where an - 
original terse injunction to “ sanctify the Sabbath’’ has been 
supplemented by a later explanatory note citing God’s Own example 
in justification of the demand. 

The Hebrew verb shabhath means merely “to cease,” 
“to desist’; hence any institution designated by the cognate 
noun must have involved cessation from labour and business ‘ 
yet, in its original form the Decalogue specified no action from 
which to desist and gave no reason for doing so. There is then 
no basis in etymology for an original notion of rest in the sense 
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of recuperation as the reason for Sabbath observance, although the 
later, priestly writer suggests that idea by means of different 
words (nuach and naphash) in Exodus xx, 11, and xxxi, 17; 
respectively. Deuteronomy v, 12ff., appeals to the humanitarian 
spirit in justification of the observance (Cf. Exodus xxii, 12; 
xxxiv, 21); and finally, the priestly stratum traced the institution 
back to Creation and sought the reason for observance in the 
example of God Himself. It can also be demonstrated by Biblical 
evidence that the importance of Sabbath keeping was not stressed 
by devout Jews until after the Pentateuch was canonised and 
sabbatarianism became part of “ keeping the Law.” 

Hebrew Sabbath and Christian Lord’s Day are both adapted 
forms of older institutions, which is a way of saying that both 
have been greatly influenced by the enlightened piety and common 
sense of devout people. And the demand for devout common sense 
is still imperative. The ancient Hebrew Sabbath was developed 
from an earlier Babylonian holy day. The Babylonians were 
accustomed to regard the seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first, and 
twenty-eighth days of the lunar month as “ holy,” which is to say, 
hedged about with taboos. They were “unlucky,” it being 
supposed that days marked by changing phases of the moon were 
so intimately related to the lunar god as to be dangerous for men. 
Consequently they were forbidden by Babylonian law to important 
persons—priests, physicians, and kings—for the performance of 
official acts. The twenty-eighth, or full moon, was the occasion 
of a lunar festival called Shabattu- or Shapattu, which meant 
“cessation,” obviously an allusion to termination of the moon’s 
growth. The one valuable feature of this pagan sabbath was its 
element of reverence for deity, however low the motive therefor. 

Being greatly influenced by Babylonian culture in the realms 
of law, language, religion, and the social amenities, the Hebrews 
adopted the Babylonian sabbath, along with much else. But 
they also adapted. Just as they purified the Babylonian stories of 
Creation, the Fall, and the Flood, so did they refine and elevate 
the idea of the sacred seventh day. That adaptation may be said 
to have involved these three distinct improvements :— 

(1) The Babylonian institution was stripped of its heathen 
associations and superstitious import by Hebrew disavowal of the 
divinity of the planets and by reference to the seven-day week 
rather than to the lunar calendar as such. This paved the way 
for associating the Sabbath with the story of Creation. 

(2) The day was invested with a benign quality by its dedication 
to the honour of Yahweh and by introduction of the new ideas 
of worship and rest. Thus was it liberated from fear and taboo 
and made an occasion of privilege and joy. To what extent a 
Bedouin people could desist from labour is a question in itself; 
but they could at least refrain from ‘‘ business,” and they could 
worship. With farmers and merchants the problem was simpler. 
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(3) The day was enriched by the introduction of a system 
of public worship. Little is said in early Old Testament documents 
about the form of this worship, Isaiah i, 13, being probably the 
earliest documentary reference to the point; yet we do know that 
Sabbath observance, along with other ritual patterns, underwent 
a development parallel to Hebrew social life. 

In brief, the pious wisdom of the ancient Hebrews trans- 
formed what had been a pagan institution into a function of true 
religion worthy to be memorialised in great Christian music. 
Only the direct allusions to Christ in our hymns of the Lord’s 
Day would have seemed unnatural to devout Jews in the time 
of Ezra. But perhaps the most important thought in this connection 
is that by their adaptation of the Sabbath the ancient Hebrews 
effected yet another powerful protest against, and improvement 
upon Babylonian heathenism. As if to say, ‘‘ Behold, we show 
you a better way,” they declared that every seventh day is indeed 
sacred to God, but not because of being charged with some sinister, 
magical influence; on the contrary, the Sabbath calls men to 
remember and honour God as Creator and Sovereign Lord of the 
world and of men. The Sabbath embodies God’s gift of rest to 
man; it stands over against His decree that man must work. 

The Lord’s Day of Christianity represents an adaptation of 
the Old Testament institution, it being intended to focus attention 
upon Christ and His resurrection instead of upon Creation and the 
Mosaic Law. In keeping with the New Testament as a whole, 
the Christian Sunday proclaims that we live by faith and are 
emancipated from the yoke of Judaism through Christ. Only the 
essential spirit and purpose of the older institution have been 
preserved. Both symbolise reverence; both provide occasion for 
worship; and both retain the humanitarian aspect of rest. But the 
distinctive feature of the Christian Sunday is its weekly repetition 
of the message, ‘‘ The Lord liveth.” 

How did the cleavage between Judaism and Christianity in 
respect of Sabbatarianism come about ? Nowhere does the New 
Testament distinctly repudiate the Jewish Sabbath; nowhere does 
it expressly enjoin the “ sanctification’’ of the first day of the 
week. Yet, such meagre evidence as we have indicates that on 
the very eve of the first Easter (pagan word !) the disciples initiated 
a custom of assembling on the first day, the day of our Lord’s 
resurrection, and that this weekly assembly soon became a stated 
occasion for conventicle. According to the book of Acts the 
disciples continued for a while to observe the revered holy days of 
Judaism while the first day held its peculiar meaning for all who 
followed in the ‘“ Way.” At length controversy over the 
Messiahship of Jesus wore out the welcome of His followers in the 
synagogues, and crystallising Christian opinion about the Lord’s 
abrogation of the Law eventually caused the young Church to 
abandon the Jewish Sabbath altogether, along with circumcision 
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and most of the distinctive Jewish dietary practices. Paul intimates 
in 1 Corinthians xvi, 2, and Luke does likewise in Acts xx, 7, that 
Sunday soon became the customary day of assembly for the Church. 
Not for three hundred years afterwards did any Christian writer 
seek to identify and harmonise the Christian Sunday with the old 
Jewish Sabbath. But sabbatarianism eventually appeared in the 
Church, and, despite abuses which everyone can cite, it has been 
more of a blessing than a curse. It has given back the Law in 
modified form to those unable to walk by the spirit. Spiritual 
rules are always apt to be too flexible where human minds are dim 
and human wills are weak. For the many it is good to have 
something in black and white, like ‘“‘ Remember the Sabbath Day 


to keep it holy.” ne ge 
. H. ParKer. 
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ODERN readers have sometimes criticised ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress’’ on the ground that it presents a selfish and 
other-worldly view of the Christian life. Instead of running 

away from the City of Destruction and leaving his wife and children 
to perish in it, Christian ought to have remained and bent his 
efforts to improving the city. However, as Gwilym O. Griffith has 
pointed out, to criticise Bunyan thus is really to pay him a 
compliment. “It is to show that he has managed his allegory so 
realistically that his amateur critics have largely forgotten that it is 
an allegory.” The City of Destruction is not a community, in 
which one can stay with the hope of reforming it, but, rather, a 
state of mind and spirit that one must leave in order to become a 
Christian at all. 

The Revelation of St. John is another book that has suffered 
from some of its critics for similar reason. Specially its 
presentation of Christ has been described as incomplete and even 
distorted. It is a far cry, we have been told, from the Jesus of 
Galilee, lover of birds and flowers and children, friend of publicans 
and sinners, to the resplendent King or warrior—Messiah of the 
Revelation. Indeed, it has been said that this book gives us the 
““ most uncongenial portrait of Jesus in the New Testament.’ 

Is not this another reading of symbolism as sober fact ? 
Judged by the Gospels, the picture of Christ in the Revelation is 
different and strange. But who knew that better than the author and 
his readers ? It is almost certain that he and they were familiar 
with much of the tradition embodied in the Synoptics. His book is 
not a Gospel and had no need to be; it is an Apocalypse, full of 
the symbolism and imagery that make up the very genius of all such 
works, Jewish or Christian. It is an Apocalypse because in that 
form best of all John could bring his word of warning, summons 
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and hope to the Church of his day; and because, too, it was thus 
that much of his message first of all came to himself. 

To use a modern term, the book is a religious drama, with its 
several scenes, portraying eternal truth not by means of history or 
argument but pictorially and symbolically. It has, then, its dramatis 
persone, chief among whom are Satan, the villain; the Church, the 
heroine; the Christ, the hero. This is His réle, the divinely 
appointed Saviour of the people of God, Who has already loved them 
even unto death, Who is fully aware of their plight through the 
vindictiveness of their adversary and Who will surely deliver them 
and make the Church His Bride. To portray the Christ thus John 
uses a variety of scenes and a wealth of symbolism. Much of the 
latter is not at first sight congenial to us but the truth behind the 
symbol is rich in meaning still. 

Consider, for example, the vision in the latter half of chapter one. 
It is a majestic figure that we see, robed like a king and speaking as 
the Almighty (cf. Ezekiel i, 24). His countenance shines like the 
sun, His eyes are as a flame of fire and a sharp two-edged sword 
issues from His mouth. Moreover, He stands in the midst of seven 
golden lampstands and He holds seven stars in His right hand. 
The writer himself gives us the key to the meaning of the picture 
when he tells us that the seven lampstands are the seven churches 
of Asia and the stars are their angels. 

Here, then, is the Christ of the Churches. They are His. He 
is in their midst. He holds them in His hand, prizing them as 
jewels, protecting them as a treasured possession. His keen eye 
sees them through and through and He knows them well, knows 
their strength and weakness, their triumphs and defeats, their 
trials past and future. His penetrating word is continually addressed 
to them, laying bare the faults that even they do not see, yet always 
just and always quick to praise. 

It is thus we see Him, also, in the letters to the churches in 
chapters two and three. ‘I know your works . . . I know your 
tribulation and your poverty ...I1 know where you dwell.” 
Nothing is hidden from His all-seeing gaze: not the declining 
ardour (ii, 4), the self-sufficiency (iii, 17), the formalism (ii, 1), 
the worldliness (ii, 14); but neither the spiritual growth (1, 19), 
the steadfastness in trial (ii, 3), the faithful minority (ili, 4). He 
knows all about the struggles of these little churches, threatened at 
once by heresy within (ii, 20) and persecution from without (11, 13) 
and afraid that Imperial Rome will snuff out their candle before 
God’s kingdom can come. So the Christ speaks to warn, to praise, 
to promise and to exhort with His seven-fold summons to overcome. 
How badly the churches of Asia needed this portrait of their Head ! 

Are the churches to-day aware of Christ in their midst and 
that they belong to Him ? Do they have both the sense of mission 
and also the vigorous vitality that such conviction gives ? Do they 
too often forget the divine origin and destiny of the Church ? Do 
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Church members regard their fellowship as just one more society 
to which they belong, different from others only because it meets 
at a different time and has a less definite aim ? Are we too com- 
placent about the “‘ human frailty ’’ of the Church and too forgetful 
of her high calling ? Do we sufficiently realise the tremendous and 
eternal issues that hang upon the faithfulness of our worship, work 
and witness ? To see and hear again the Christ of the Apocalypse 
is to ask questions like these. 

In chapter five we stand with the seer in the very presence of 
God, see the book of destiny in His hand and hear the cry, ““ Who 
is worthy to open the book ?”’ This is our question, too: “ Who 
can tell us truly about life and its meaning, about God and His 
ways with men ?”’ Then comes the answer of ancient expectation, 
“ The Lion of the tribe of Judah.” It is also the reply of many 
moderns, ‘‘ The future is with might and power, be they military, 
political or economic.” 

Now follows the dramatic turn, It is no lion that appears but 
a lamb, a little lamb, a lamb that has been slain and with the death- 
wounds still upon it! Only the life-story of Jesus of Nazareth can 
account for a vision like this. 


“ They all were looking for a king 
To slay their foes and lift them high. 
Thou cam’st a little baby thing 
That made a woman cry.” 


Nothing could be less lion-like than His career among men begun 
in a humble home and ended on a cross; yet, even before the 
finish of His own century seers like John knew full well that the 
future belonged to Him and not to Imperial Rome. 

That the churches of Asia needed this word is plain. Do not 
we, too, need it ? Upon what are the nations chiefly pinning their 
hopes ? Is there an exaggerated expectation that power will preserve 
the peace or win the final victory ? Is there as much concern to 
discover the mind of God and the way of Christ as to find new 
secrets of destructive force? On the other hand, should we be 
much surprised that things are as they are in our world, seeing that 
fewer than one-third of its peoples are even nominally Christian ? 
All of which confronts us, who are members of Christ’s Church, 
with a most searching question: Do we really believe that the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, and Him crucified, still is the power of God unto 
salvation ? If we do, we have a lot of unfinished business on hand. 
Are we thoroughly convinced that the good life and the good 
community must be patterned according to the principles and 
spirit of Jesus Christ, that love is the fulfilling of the law ? If so, 
who but the Christians of any nation, city or village must take the 
lead in overcoming evil with good ? 

The book of the Revelation has been called “‘ the bravest book 
in the Bible.’ The secret of its courage is not its view of man 
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alone, but rather its conception of God and of His Christ. We 
should be poor indeed without the portrait of Jesus in the Gospels; 
but, having the Gospels, we are grateful for the varied imagery of 
the Apocalyptic picture of the Christ. Here is a rich mine for the 
preacher. The one or two veins exposed above may encourage him 
to work it further. H. W. Lance 


PROTESTANTISM, PURITANISM AND CAPITALISM 


S logic goes this topic should have considerable interest for 

British Baptists. A Labour Government is duty bound 
to oppose capitalism. Capitalism is by many said to be 
the economic offspring of laissez faire Protestantism. Within 
Protestantism Calvinism is said to give the strongest support to 
this laissez faire ideology. Within Calvinism Puritanism is said 
to carry this ideology to the extreme. How askance, then, must 
a Labour Government look upon Calvinistic Baptists whose 
respect for the individual conscience permits the Puritan extreme 
its fullest latitude. 

Actually logic does not work out just this way. Certain basic 
information has been overlooked. For one thing, Baptists are 
chiefly labouring and middle-class folk who have neither time nor 
means for extensive economic speculation. Further, the sociology 
and history texts which still comment disparagingly on the economic 
ethics of Puritanism, normative or extreme, are only evidencing 
an unawareness in the part of their authors of the research that 
has taken place on the topic in recent years. The conclusions of 
Tawney and Robertson have been considered final and further 
exploration has been considered unnecessary. But much has 
transpired in the field since these two wrote. 

To jump immediately into a discussion of Tawney and 
Robertson is, however, hardly fair to the memory of the reader. 
We had best begin at the beginning. 

This question of the relationship of Puritanism and capitalism 
became a major issue with the publication, in 1904, of Max Weber’s 
“Die protestantische Ethik und der Geist des Kapitalismus,”’ 
translated into English as ‘‘ The Protestant’s Ethic and the Spirit 
of Capitalism’ (London, 1930). In this remarkable essay Weber 
set forth the thesis that Protestantism, particularly in its Puritan 
form, was the chief factor in creation of the “‘ capitalistic spirit.” 
Puritanism, he claimed, turned Calvin’s doctrine of “ calling” to 
economic account. Success in one’s secular “ calling’’ came to 
be interpreted as an outward sign of grace being bestowed on the 
individual by God, a sign of election, assurance of predestination 
to salvation. Weber supported his thesis by philological arguments 
satisfying to himself, and by quoting from selected Protestant 
writings amenable to his purpose. Philologists having taken issue 
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with Weber’s etymological conclusions; and certainly he placed 
himself in an awkward position respecting the writings from which 
he took his exemplary quotations. He quotes almost exclusively 
from Spener’s “ Theologische Bedenken,’’ Baxter’s “ Christian 
Directory,” Barclay’s “Apology”? and two of Benjamin Franklin’s 
treatises on wealth; all late seventeenth or eighteenth century 
publications. Only Baxter’s work is Puritan in emphasis, and at 
the time he wrote Puritanism already had a century of history 
behind it. Was it safe for Weber to assume that Puritan thought 
throughout this preceding century was exactly that of Baxter ? 

Ernst Troeltsch carried on the research and published his 
findings in ‘‘Die Soziallehrn der Christlichen Kirchen und 
Gruppen,” 1912; translated into English as ‘‘ The Social Teaching 
of the Christian Churches’ (London, 1931). Although this work 
has enjoyed wide use as a text the author was too close a contemporary 
of Weber to be able to view the latter’s thesis in critical perspective. 
The net effect of his work was, thus, popularisation of Weber. 
At the same time he left the wide gap in documentary evidence 
relating to Puritan thought unfilled, drawing his examples from 
the ‘“sects’’ of Protestantism, most late in origin, some only 
tangentially connected with Puritanism. 

. H. Tawney’s “Religion and the Rise of Capitalism ”’ 
(New York, 1926; reprinted with new preface 1937*) was far 
enough removed from Weber in time to be able to detect three 
serious flaws in his argument. First, he noted that Weber over- 
emphasised the importance of Protestant moral and intellectual 
influences in the development of the capitalistic spirit. There 
was an abundance of capitalistic spirit in the fifteenth century in 
Venice, Florence, and the cities of southern Germany and Flanders, 
although all were located in strongly Catholic territory. Capitalism 
prevailed in these cities because they were situated at crossroads 
of commerce and were therefore natural centres for the concentra- 
tion of capital. Secondly, Weber ignored the effect of intellectual 
movements which directed the mind to matters of pecuniary gain 
but had little to do with religion; for example, the political thought 
of the Renaissance as seen in Machiavelli, or the economic theories 
of business men. Thirdly, Weber over-simplified Calvinism, 
taking too great a liberty in assuming that Calvinism manifested 
itself in the same way in different countries and in different 
centuries. The triple blow struck at Weber is telling, and eagerly 
we search Tawney for detailed evidence of the actual economic 
ethics of Puritanism. But what do we find? Again examples of 
Puritan thought are drawn almost wholly from late Elizabethan 
thinkers and their successors. Early Tudor Puritanism is 


* In 1938 this newly prefaced edition was reprinted as a Pelican Book. 
Pp. 255-256 of this edition carry a selected list of books and articles on the subject 


sppcerng 1927-37, but no attempt is made to analyse their approach to Puritan 
thought. 
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represented only by limited references to men like Latimer, Lever, 
Crowley, Bucer and Knox. 

H. M. Robertson’s “Aspects of Rise of Economic Indivi- 
dualism ’’ (Cambridge, 1933) carried Tawney’s criticisms forward 
with a vehemence of presentation that suggested bias. The first 
thirty pages were devoted to a philological refutation of Weber’s 
doctrine of “calling.” The next sixty pages added support to 
the argument that capitalism was practised long before the 
Reformation began. Then attention was focussed upon Catholic 
thought about the time of the Reformation, the Jesuits being found 
to be less scrupulous in pursuit of pecuniary gain than Protestants. 
Some space was given to the influence of the discoveries. But on 
the whole the book leaves the impression of Protestant bias and 
a continued dearth of knowledge respecting the pre-Baxterian 
economic ethics of Puritans. 

These Robertsonian advances upon Tawney have’ been 
supplemented in recent years by a number of works deserving 
special citation, viz.: J. B. Kraus, ‘ Scholastik, Puritanismus und 
Kapitalismus ” (Leipzig, 1930, slow to earn its way into English 
thought because untranslated); J. Brodrick, ‘“‘ The Economic 
Morals of the Jesuits ’’ (London, 1934); A. Fanfani, ‘‘ Cattolicesimo 
e Protestantesimo nella Formazione Storica del Capitalismo”’ 
(Milan, 1934, translated into English in 1935 as ‘‘ Catholicism, 
Protestantism and Capitalism’’); E. D. Bebb, “‘ Nonconformity 
and Social and Economic Life, 1660-1800’ (London, 1935); 
K. W. MacArthur, ‘The Economic Ethics of John Wesley ”’ 
(New York, 1936); A. Hyma, “ Christianity, Capitalism and 
Communism’? (Ann Arbor, 1937); A. Lincoln, “ Social and 
Political Ideas of English Dissent, 1763-1800 ’’ (Cambridge, 1938); 
and M. M. Knappen, “ Tudor Puritanism ’”’ (Chicago, 1939). 

The first three authors and Hyma give conclusive evidence 
of the existence of a strong capitalistic spirit in Catholic areas both 
before and for some time after the Reformation. In addition they 
argue convincingly that the main explanation of the arrest of 
Capitalism in Catholic areas while it was enjoying accelerated 
development in Protestant countries lies in circumstances extraneous 
to religion. For example, there is the matter of the ‘“‘ displacement 
of trade from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic, as a result of 
geographical discoveries and the difficulties of obtaining supplies 
in the markets of the Eastern Mediterranean through the advent 
of the Turks.” There is also the need of establishing a ‘‘ unified 
market ’’ so as to permit ‘‘ mass production,” an achievement of 
Protestant countries like England and Germany, but not of divided 
Italy, the home of Catholicism. There is the question of ‘ natural 
resources” indispensable to industry, the Protestant countries 
seeming to have a monopoly on these. So the evidence unfolds, 
making the link between Protestantism and capitalism weaker and 


weaker. 
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The books of Bebb, MacArthur, Lincoln and Knappen reveal 
a similar trend in research bent upon discovery of the more specific 
contribution of Puritanism to the rise of modern capitalism. 
Knappen, who has done so much to fill that wide gap in the 
knowledge in the Tudor period, concludes that the contribution 
of Puritanism was (1) exceedingly indirect, and (2) negative rather 
than positive. Capitalism arose not because of Puritanism but 
in spite of it. 

In theory, from Tyndale through Baxter and on down the 
line to the New England theocracy, Puritan leaders opposed 
unlimited acquisition of wealth. Most of these leaders were 
mediaeval in their idea of the use to which excess wealth should 
be put; it should be placed at the disposal of the poor. They 
stoutly resisted economic change rather than welcomed it. In 
practice it so happened that the result was quite different. 
Gradually the secular forces propagating the capitalistic spirit 
grew so strong that by the time of Baxter the exhortations of 
Puritan leaders had little effect. As Tawney so vividly states the 
case in his discussion of the seventeenth century :— 


“The rules of Christian morality elaborated by Baxter 
were subtle and sincere. But they were like seeds carried by 
birds from a distant and fertile plain, and dropped upon a 
glacier. They were at once embalmed and sterilised in a 
river of ice.” 


Questionable practices now crept in. In time there developed a 
creed that made the acquisition of wealth a moral duty and in 
effect equated the good Christian with the economic man. 


The important thing to remember is that it took time to 
effect the full change—a long, long time; from Tyndale to Franklin 
at the shortest, at least a period of two hundred years. Calvinistic 
predestinarian thinking really had little to do with the process, 
at least not by way of radical innovation as Weber earlier suggested. 
Much more characteristic was the persistence of the mediaeval idea 
of care for the poor and the Puritan horror of what the Lord would 
have thought were He to step suddenly into the home and find it 
bedecked with luxury. This latter would mean refusal of admittance 
to the world beyond because of greedy attachment to the here 
and now. 


However, as a flourishing Roman imperialism had eventually 
to give way to atomised feudal society, the united front which 
Puritan leaders would hold against capitalism had eventually to 
give way to rationalisation within the ranks. Few Puritans 
intended that it should be so. It merely happened. Social forces 
made further resistance useless. 


G. P. ALBAUGH. 
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THE SOURCES OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 


NE of the unsolved problems of New Testament study is the 
identification of the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Various names have been suggested, each with certain 

positive claims, but each also lacking final certainty. While we may 
not be able to name the author, we are able to set forth the main 
sources of his thought and interpretation, and see how he uses 
each of these sources. There are at least three main strands running 
all through the work. 


I. The Old Testament 

No one can doubt the writer’s knowledge of the Old Testament 
books. He mentions the Patriarchs in their wandering existence 
(x1, 8ff.); he knows something of the work of Moses (iii, 2ff.) and 
Joshua (iv, 8) in leading the people of Israel from bondage to 
nationhood; he makes passing mention of the prophetic works 
(i, 1); he quotes from the books of Psalms (i, 5, 6, 7, etc.) and 
Proverbs (xii, 5, 6). Moreover, he views the whole of the Old 
Testament period as a preparation for something better. The 
ritual and revelation of ancient days are for him a shadow, but the 
reality has come in Jesus Christ (x, 1ff., etc.). All this reveals that 
the author of Hebrews is familiar in a general way, at least, with 
the Old Testament Scriptures. 

There are indications, however, that he has a more detailed 
knowledge of these writings. He is able to describe carefully the 
ritual of the Day of Atonement (ix, 6ff.) as well as the making of 
the covenant between God and Israel in the days of Moses (xii, 18ff.); 
he knows the references to Melchisedek (vii, 1ff., etc.); he has 
studied the arrangement of the articles in the Sacred Tent (ix, 1ff.); 
he can give details about various persons as he makes mention of 
the faithful of days past (xi, 1ff.). All this shows that he has a 
fairly intimate knowledge of the contents of the Old Testament. 

More than this, there are several Old Testament passages 
quoted by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews as substantiation 
for certain statements which he makes. It is to be noted that these 
quotations are from the Septuagint Version, although in some 
places there are minor differences from the Septuagint rendering. 

Granting that the Old Testament stands in the background of 
this author’s thought, we must now attempt to see how he uses this 
material. In this connection it is obvious that he sees the writings 
of the Old Testament in the light of their fulfilment in Jesus Christ. 
They are not final in themselves; rather, they are preparatory and 
must be seen as such. The Patriarchs, Moses, the Prophets and 
the Psalmists all had their eyes and hopes fixed on the future. 
The ritual of the past but prepared for the sacrifice of the Son. 
The covenant made with Israel was not final, for it has been 
succeeded and superseded by the new covenant described by 
Jeremiah. Melchisedek came into the experience of Abraham, not 
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by chance, but for the purpose of being the type of Christ Himself. 
And so we may go on in our citation of examples. 

In addition to this preparatory function, the author of Hebrews 
has no scruples in applying to Jesus the Messianic passages which 
originally had no connection with the Messiah. A royal wedding 
song can be applied to Christ without any hesitation (i, 5); a section 
of the book of Isaiah is considered to refer to the Messiah (ii, 13); 
and a Psalm of dedication is shown to be the consecration of Christ 
(x, 5-7). These things serve to enhance-the author’s idea of the 
importance of God’s preparation for His perfect revelation in the 
Son. 


II. Alexandrian Thought 

The chief extant representative of Alexandrian thought in the 
first century A.D. is Philo of Alexandria. From him the writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews receives some of his conceptions. The 
whole framework of the writing, for instance, consists of the two 
realms—the one that we see and know by means of our senses, and 
the one that we perceive by reason. Of these the former is imperfect 
and but a copy of the latter which is the true realm in which God 
dwells. This conception had its most complete explanation in 
Plato, but it was taken up and given added spiritual emphasis by 
Philo. Now the writer of Hebrews takes it over into the Christian 
faith. The incomplete, shadowy realm is the one in which live 
those who are outside the Christian faith; the perfect, real realm is 
that which has come into being through Christ and in which have 
entered all those who have come into the Christian confession. 
Plato and Philo have been interpreted from a Christian standpoint. 

In a more detailed way, however, we find the language of the 
opening verses of the Epistle to the Hebrews to be reminiscent of 
that used by Philo in his description of the Logos. The Son in 
Hebrews is creator, the shining glory of God and the revelation of 
God’s nature. In Philo the Logos is the instrument of creation, 
the brightness of God toned down to man’s ability to receive, and 
the stamp of God put upon the universe. All through the Epistle 
there are verbal similarities to Philo. These presuppose a knowledge 
of Philo’s writings on the part of the author of the Epistle. 

While this is true, we must be careful to point out that the 
Epistle to the Hebrews makes certain advances on the thought of 
Philo. It is one thing to realise the need for a mediator between the 
two realms, as Philo does, and to postulate an impersonal, or at 
best a semi-personal, Logos to meet this need. It is quite another 
matter to see the need for mediation met and fulfilled in the personal 
Son of God. Philo never thinks of the Logos assuming flesh, but 
the author of Hebrews knows that the Son did become flesh. 
Philo’s wildest speculations do not conceive of the Logos as suffering 
in any way; for the author of Hebrews the most glorious assertion 
about the Son is that He suffered, even to the tasting of death, that 
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He might be completely equipped for the task of man’s salvation. 
The difference between the Logos in Philo’s writings and the Son 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews is that between an impersonal 
projection of the transcendent God and the divine-human figure of 
Jesus Christ. 

III, The Christian Teaching 

We are reminded by C. H. Dodd (‘‘ The Apostolic Preaching 
and its Developments ’’) that there were certain central affirmations 
in the first proclamation of the Christian Gospel. These include 
the announcement of the fulfilment of prophecies and the 
inauguration of the new age, the descent of Jesus from David, the 
mighty works of Jesus’ ministry, the new teaching, the account of 
the Crucifixion, Resurrection and Exaltation, and the promise of 
His coming as Judge. In view of all this, repentance and faith are 
demanded. Recognising that the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is a Christian, and being told by him that he has received 
his faith from other Christians, how much use does he make of this 
outline of primitive Christian preaching ? 

There is no doubt that he insists on the coming of Christ as 
the inauguration of a new age. As we have seen, this is the very 
framework of his writing. The former age has come to an end; 
the ‘“‘age to come’’ has arrived in man’s experience (i, 1ff.). 
Likewise, he agrees that Jesus is from the tribe of Judah, from 
David’s tribe (vii, 14). He mentions the mighty works by which 
God confirmed the ministry of Jesus and the first Christians 
(ii, 2-4). Throughout the Epistle there is emphasis on the suffering 
and death of Jesus, with references to His temptation (ii, 17, 18), 
to the agony in Gethsemane (v, 7ff.), and to the experience of the 
cross itself (x, 23ff.). While the Resurrection is not stressed, it is 
taken for granted and caught up with the insistence on the 
Exaltation as the sign of Christ’s complete victory over sin (i, 4, 
iv, 14, etc.). The consummation of the Kingdom with the Return 
of Christ is also taken for granted (i, 10ff., vi, 2, etc.). 

This Christian preaching, then, forms an important source for 
this author. Not only does he mention these tenets of the primitive 
Christian faith, but he proceeds also to several exhortations to the 
readers to realise the importance of their faith and the grave penalty 
for neglecting it by falling into indifference and apostasy. 

Taking these three main strands the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews weaves them into a comprehensive argument and an 
urgent exhortation with the hope that the readers will be instructed 
and inspired for a faithful witness to the perfect revelation of God 
in Jesus Christ. Some of the argument may seem unimportant to 
us, but we can feel the sincerity and earnestness of the writer, and 
we can be inspired by his eloquent pleas for a more faithful witness 


to our faith. 
L. O. BrisTot. 
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VISUAL AIDS .IN- THE. SERVICE OF | THE CHURCH 


HEN the processes of education had to be speeded up 

during the war, one of the more effective methods devised 

to ‘‘ teach more, faster’’ was the method of visual education, 
or more accurately, the use of visual aids for the purposes of an 
education dictated by the requirements of war. 

Visual education, of itself, is not a new philosophy of education 
but a method. It has no purposes of its own to serve but is at 
the disposal of education in any of its aspects as a more effective 
way of realising the purposes already established or accepted. 

In Christian Education then, the original objectives of the 
Church in its educational function have not been abandoned or 
abrogated in the interest of a new philosophy, either of education 
or of religion. The objectives are still “to foster in growing 
persons . . .”’ an awareness of God, a personal relationship with 
Christ our Lord, the development of Christ-like character, the 
striving for a Christian social order, the achievement of a Christian 
philosophy of life, a constructive contribution to the realisation 
of Christian family life, vital participation in the Christian Church 
and its enterprises, and a useful knowledge and appreciation of 
the Bible as the main repository of our Christian heritage. These 
objectives have been formulated by the International Council of 
Religious Education somewhat in these terms and they are still 
valid objectives. 

The use of visual aids in Christian education and in the 
service of the Church is part of an improved methodology that is 
demonstrably more effective than teaching which employs mainly 
the ear to the virtual neglect of the eye. ‘‘ Eye-gate”’ is found to 
be a more accessible avenue of approach to either the adult mind 
or that of the child than is “ ear-gate.’”’ Not only do children 
carry away much more of what they see in a picture than what 
they hear describing a scene but they remember it for a longer 
time afterwards. Even after three months the average retention 
is virtually the same as immediately after the lesson. Indeed, it 
has been found that sometimes the memory is even slightly more 
effective three months later than immediately after the experience 
of learning. That may seem to some inconceivable but it is an 
established psychological fact, possibly due to the measure of 
emotional accompaniment. We may feel too deeply to recall 
all the detail that an experience has impressed upon our minds 
but as the emotion fades the knowledge stands out. So too, after 
the knowledge fades, the attitudes persist. As Tennyson expressed 
it, ““ Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers.” 

There is not a little experimental evidence already accumulated 
to indicate that learning through visual aids combines the pliability 
of wax with the durability of marble. Reliable sources of experi- 
mentally established data, such as the Teachers’ College of Columbia 
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University, Yale University or Ohio State University, where 
research has been conducted for this purpose, have given us 
evidence that reveals an apparent superiority of teaching with 
visual aids, chiefly silent movies and sound films, over ordinary 
instruction unaided by visual materials other than the usual 
text-books, etc., that exceeds twenty-five per cent. increased 
efficiency. Other investigations would put the figure at thirty-five 
per cent. or even higher. Accepting the more conservative claims, 
a quarter or a third more effective teaching means that the same 
amount of learning can be obtained in four-fifths or three-fourths 
of the time, leaving the other fifth or quarter of the time for other 
learning at the same level. 

That does not mean that a student will finish the fifth year 
of schooling at the age of those now finishing the fourth year. 
Much less does it mean that students now finishing their eighth 
year ought by improved methods to have completed the work of 
the tenth year in the same time. By no means! But it does mean 
that in each year of the school curriculum the student will have 
opportunity to learn anything up to a quarter as much more, to 
acquire that much wider knowledge, to gain a broader education 
at the same level. In short, it means the ability to ‘‘ teach more, 
faster.’ That is not to speed up the process of psychological 
development or growth of the individual. Moreover, if the war 
experience has taught us all it should, it means that we can count 
on what is probably a still greater gain for future dividends in 
terms of a new morale, new incentives, more stimulating attitudes 
toward learning, an increased interest and an awakened imagination. 

A recent picture in a book dealing with teaching by visual 
aids shows a boy in school, bending over a desk chewing the end 
of a pencil with an air of perplexity, as he looks at.a book before 
him. The caption reads, ‘‘ They never look puzzled when you 
show them pictures.’’ On the contrary, visual aids can and should 
arouse interest, attention and expectancy that are the prerequisites 
of effective learning. 

These are the essentials for the establishing of those Christian 
attitudes out of which the motivations of conduct arise. We are 
learning that the major motivations of life are not intellectual 
but emotional. They arise out of attitudes and appreciations that 
are based sometimes on understandings, sometimes on prejudices, 
that are picked up—no one knows where. But we act as we do 
because we feel as we do about certain things. Knowledge zlone, even 
Biblical knowledge, is quite inadequate an objective of education, 
either secular or religious. Socrates tried to teach men that “ To 
know the right is to do the right.” Rather have we learned with 
St. Paul to deny just that, for our experience corroborates that of 
the Apostle when he wrote, ‘“‘ The good I would, I do not; but 
the evil which I would not,,that I do.” John Drinkwater put it 
jn a ‘“‘ Prayer” for the will to fashion as we feel, and strength to 
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labour as we know. We need motivations that are aroused by the 

deepest feelings of religious devotion and loyalty, for “ out of 
the heart are the issues of life,’’ and for this purpose, among the 
most effective modern media of instruction, particularly ‘‘ mass 
media,” that will enable us to “ teach more, faster’’ and to create 
the attitudes and appreciations necessary to the development of 
Christian character and the motivation of a way of living that is 
Christian, is the increasingly effective use of visual aids in the 
teaching of religion. 

L. Crayton KircHEN. 


McMASTER AND THE RURAL CHURCH 


cMASTER was one of the first Canadian colleges to offer a 
course in rural church polity, when, in 1946, Dean Stewart 
asked me to co-operate with him in planning a series of 

lectures and field trips for the divinity students. This was done 
because of the importance of the rural church, and yet also because 
of the serious problems with which it is faced. 

Unlike the case in Britain, the Baptist Church in Canada has. 
been established in the farm communities as much as in the 
industrial ones. Wherever pioneers have pushed back the frontiers. 
of the wilderness, Baptist ministers have been there preaching the 
Gospel, and building churches, to serve the people. Consequently 
Baptist work is represented in villages and market towns, in mining 
centres and lumber camps. 

However, the main contrast with Britain is the number of 
“open-country’’ churches. These have been created to meet the 
need of the Canadian pattern of settlement, which is very open, and 
consists of a grid of roads, spaced about a mile apart, where the farms. 
are scattered. For many miles there are no villages. At more 
important road meetings there may occur a store and garage, but 
there is no grouping together of rural institutions, characteristic 
of the highly nucleated settlements of Europe. Instead, the little 
one-room schools, the churches, halls, sales agencies, etc., are 
distributed unevenly throughout the countryside. Each school or 
church was built to be within walking distance of the farms it served. 
Thus if any one denomination wished to embrace the whole country- 
side, it had to scatter a great number of small open-country churches. 
throughout the land, as well as establish larger churches in the 
villages and market towns. Since most denominations were anxious. 
to attempt this, the country was literally peppered with churches. 

As long as the rural population was growing, and as long as it 
was limited to within walking reach, or at best horse-and-buggy 
distance, from its churches, no serious problem was involved. 
But Canada, like other western nations, has become gradually more 
urban and mechanised in its way of life, and everywhere the rural. 
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population is falling off, even in the so-called rural Prairies. Few 
people outside Canada appreciate this fact. They think of Canada’s 
vast wheatlands and cattle ranges, and of its exports of dairy produce 
and fruit, and fail to realise that its financial and industrial interests 
are greater still. The truth is, more than half the population 
lives in cities, and even agriculture itself is becoming more 
commercialised and mechanised until the country districts are 
quite “ citified.” 

In our province, the southern townships had already reached 
their peak of rural population between 1865 and 1881; and even 
the northern townships began to show a loss of population to the 
towns by 1891. Ontario is suffering from widespread, and in some 
cases serious, rural depopulation. As a result, the population has 
now generally fallen below what is needed to maintain the rural 
schools and churches. The schools have overcome this by 
enlarging school districts, building consolidated schools, and 
running a free bus service to collect the children. But the long and 
affectionate attachment of individual families to their churches, and 
the pressure arising from denominational rivalry, have made it a 
much more difficult thing to abandon failing churches, or re-group 
the rural fields. Consequently many districts are over-churched. 
Yet at the same time, they may suffer from a lack of church 
participation. 

This is partly explained by the growing mobility of the 
population. Farmers are no longer limited to walking or driving 
range of rural institutions. If they are not satisfied with their 
former church, lodge or general store, they can motor to the 
nearest market town, where the services rendered may be more to 
their liking. This trend has already ruined thousands of small 
concerns in open-country districts, and has led to a marked decline 
in the rural population of millers, carpenters, smiths, doctors and 
mortgage agents. These occupations have seen the writing on the wall, 
and have fled the countryside to concentrate in the country towns. 

The churches will have to acknowledge the trend as well. 
People want something more from a church to-day than a place 
simply of worship and prayer. Without casting any reflections 
upon the tastes of the rising generation, we must recognise that they 
expect a church to be a social centre, an adult education institute, 
and a community recreation organisation, all in one. Now city 
churches offer this fuller programme of church activity, but the 
rural churches are usually precluded from doing so by their very 
history and structure. They are mostly small, one-roomed 
buildings, without a basement, kitchen or Sunday school hall, 
entirely without space or equipment for social and recreational 
programmes. The older members are frequently too conservative 
to permit the conversion of the church to secular uses, and would, 
apparently, prefer to continue in the old tradition even at the risk of 
losing the support of the youth. 
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Actually, of course, with a dwindling population, there simply 
is not the financial support to put on a fuller programme. Already 
a great number of churches which were formerly independent have 
had to seek the support of the Home Mission. In order to supply 
some sort of coverage for the rural field, and to make the money go 
round, it has become customary to commit two or three charges to 
one minister. I myself took charge one summer of a rural field in 
which I was expected to preach to four different congregations, 
separated apart on a circuit of about 45 miles, every Sunday. A 
minister who has to do this sort of thing year in and year out either 
wears himself to exhaustion, or else fails to give adequate pastoral 
care-and leadership. And no one could blame him, far less expect 
from him a social and recreational programme. 

What often happens is that he will preach in each church only 
on alternate Sundays, or that he will preach at the outlying churches 
for only one season of the year. Surveys show that about two-thirds 
of the churches are served by absentee ministers. Often the pastor 
concentrates his attention upon the main charge, and devotes much 
less care to the others. The sheer effort and cost of getting around , 
to his widely scattered parishioners are a major problem, especially 
as he has to spend so much of his salary upon the maintenance and 
repair of his car. 

The salaries are, unfortunately, too low. They are scarcely 
enough to support a growing family, car expenses and the buying of 
books. Consequently, the rural field has been left mainly to young 
ministers, who regard it as a stepping stone to something better, 
or retired ministers, who have already done their best work. Many 
of the ministers are untrained, or are able to afford only a short 
course at college. The lay readers are also generally untrained. 
Yet the rural problem really calls for training, as well as devotion, 
if it is to be solved. 

Still another difficulty in the Canadian scene is the changing 
composition of the population. The rapidly growing, pioneer 
fringe has a serious excess of males and a lack of family life, whereas 
the depopulated parts are excessively female and old, and suffer 
from the frequent disintegration of the family, as members drift to 
the cities. Most of the people moving into the pioneer belt 
are Catholic French-Canadians. | Anglo-Canadians and British 
immigrants make for the city. In the older parts, the families 
which are selling out and going to the city are British, Dutch and 
German Protestants. Their farms are either left abandoned or are 
bought out by Catholic Ukrainians, Poles, Belgians and Italians. 
Rural Canada, which has been so staunchly Protestant in the past, 
is swiftly becoming Roman. Such tremendous changes in the 
nature of the population cause grave concern, and demand the 
perpetual readjustment of the rural churches to the situation, and 
the use of new techniques of evangelism, and new methods of church 
organisation. A churclt quite adequate to Baptist demands may 
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have little place in the community if the English Canadians leave 
and their farms are taken over by Central or Southern Europeans. 
Even if the total population has not fallen, the position of that 
particular church will be a difficult one. 

It was to meet problems such as these, and others which space 
does not allow us to mention, that the course on the Rural Church 
was instituted at McMaster. Its main purpose is first to analyse 
existing conditions, then to explore re-alignments of policy, and 
finally to inspire a consecrated and better trained rural ministry. 

Some suggested plans call for a redistribution of effort from 
dying and un-needed country churches to more limited but more 
promising fields; for a re-allocation of missioners and missionary 
funds in an overall plan of development; for the formation of strong 
consolidated churches from amongst weak, scattered ones, which 
would be well equipped for a full community programme and able 
to support a mature and vigorous pastorate; for the exploration 
of joint action with other denominations, especially in mid-week 
meetings, Sunday school and youth work; for the integration of 
the church with other community organisations, such as schools, 
social service agencies, service clubs, recreational programmes, 
etc.; for the establishment of special training courses for rural 
leadership, both lay and ministerial; for the development of a 
programme particularly suited to the rural field; and for the 
guidance and help of the church in assimilating New Canadians. 
into rural Canada. 

Given these conditions, the rural church, though not so large 
as in former days, will be equally influential, and will continue 
to supply vision and leadership to the Church as a whole. 

J. Wrerorp Watson. 


MADE IN THE IMAGE OF GOD 


T has always been a basic affirmation of Christian thinkers that 
God made man in His Own image. This means, when freed 
from anthropomorphic suggestions, that man’s moral and 
spiritual nature is a divine endowment and evidence of his divine 
origin. Christians, however, have not been equally agreed as to 
what has happened to this image in the course of man’s history 
on this planet. The opinion we hold in this matter is of far-reaching 
significance and will be found to influence the whole of our 
subsequent theological thinking as well as determining the sort: 
of attitude we are likely to take towards our fellow men and women... 
The issues may be summarised in three questions :— 

(a) Has the divine image been so distorted by sin that neither 
intellect nor conscience is capable of leading man to apprehend. 
the requirements of the moral order ? 
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(b) Isthe image completely intact so that man can be considered 
intrinsically good with both the ability to apprehend the moral 
requirements and the power to fulfil them ? 

(c) Has the image been partially distorted so that man, though 
rendered impotent to fulfil adequately the requirements of the 
moral order, is still able to recognise and apprehend them ? 

The doctrine that the image is completely destroyed, or that 
man is totally depraved, would appear to have little support either 
in the Biblical revelation or from general experience. Jesus admits 
the element of real evil in human nature, but asserts also that we 
know how to give good gifts unto our children. This implies some 
knowledge, even if limited, of what is right. The great prophets 
who preceded Him might insist that men’s notions of right and 
wrong were inadequate or containing error, but they believed that 
he was capable of recognising truth and righteousness when it 
was presented to him. 

As far as St. Paul is concerned, Romans ii, 14, does surely 
imply that the Gentile races, though without the Torah, are able 
through their conscience to know the requirements of the moral 
order and to discern in the wonders of created order the marks of 
God’s transcendent majesty and power. It is true that St. Paul 
does not regard such knowledge as giving man the power to do 
the will of God effectively in actual practice, but man is not totally 
ignorant of moral and spiritual knowledge as the doctrine of the 
destruction of the image would seem logically to imply. A totally 
depraved man, in whom both intellect and conscience have been 
completely destroyed by sin, would be quite incapable of making 
any sort of response to God’s act in Christ. He would be non- 
moral, and conversion could take place only through a miracle of 
transformation effected solely from the Godward side and from 
which every human factor has been eliminated. Even Calvin, 
unlike some of his modern exponents, asserts that God is every- 
where manifest and that His nature and perfections are revealed 
both in the world around and in the body and soul of man. 

Our conclusion, then, is that “the world is not wholly 
corrupted by evil; it still bears traces of its divine origin and God’s 
will for it.’ This judgment of William Temple’s is in our view 
correct, and the horrors of the period through which we have 
just passed ought not to betray us into extremes which ultimately 
will serve ill the true cause of the Gospel. 

What, however, of the second view which regards the image 
as intact? It might seem fantastic to imagine that anyone after 
an honest observation of human life could seriously defend this 
contention, but the fact remains that it has been and still is 
maintained by many. The most logically complete exposition of 
this point of view was made by the old Chinese thinkers, of whom 
Mencius deserves special mention for having committed himself 
to the following astonishing statement: ‘‘ The tendency of man’s 
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nature to good is like the tendency of water to flow downwards.” 
Pelagius argued that man could be good if he really wanted to be 
and set his will resolutely to it. There had been sinless men in 
the Old Testament and there could be sinless men now. Every 
child came into the world unsullied and untainted with the complete 
and perfect freedom which Adam had before the Fall. The idea 
occurs in a new dress in the eighteenth century in the person of 
Rousseau, who believed man to be intrinsically good until society 
corrupted him. The idea still lives among those who share a 
complete and naive confidence in the ability of man to shape and 
remould human society nearer to the heart’s desire solely through 
planning and the manipulation of environment. It is hardly likely 
that such optimism can permanently survive an honest facing of 
the facts. Jesus was more realistic, the Rabbis developed their 
doctrine of the evil imagination, Kant was compelled to admit 
the existence of radical evil, and Freudian psycho-analysis has 
restated the facts in psychological rather than moral terms. 

The truth would seem to lie somewhere between the two 
extremes and was implied in our third question. The fact of 
individual moral failure and the solidarity of the race in such 
moral evil must be admitted, whatever explanation may be given 
as to how this came to be. On the other hand, it is equally true 
that man is not incapable of knowing what goodness is. When 
all allowance has been made for the infinite diversity of moral 
codes, and for the fact that conscience itself has developed through 
an historical process which witnesses to growing enlightenment, 
man as man possesses this sense of values which are binding upon 
his life, despite all the solicitations of self-interest and physical 
instinct. However crude or refined, man never seems to have been 
entirely without this sense of obligation. Such moral and spiritual 
knowledge as man possesses does not, however, mean that he has 
the power to fulfil all the obligations to which such knowledge 
calls him. This indeed is the tragedy of our human situation— 
the nobility of human idealism, an idealism possible to man because 
he is a creature of God, and his impotence to fulfil in his own 
strength the life to which his ideals call him. The failure to 
recognise this latter fact is the cardinal weakness behind the ideals 
of liberal democracy which derive from the French Revolution. 
They failed to see that when everything has been done to secure 
a favourable environment, human personality is not infinitely 
plastic to external pressure and that something else is needed to 
act potently on the inner life to redeem man from that inherent 
self-centredness which is the core of sin. Thus the fear that with 
the removal of the doctrine of total depravity the need for 
redemption will become less urgent or acute is quite ill-founded. 
The reality of sin is not so easily to be gainsaid, and we only 
confuse men if we present a doctrine of the total destruction of 
the divine image in man which seems to deny the obvious reality 
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of human conscience and human ideals, even in the non-Christian 
and the unconverted. What, then, do we mean when we say that 
apart from our redemption in Christ, men are incapable of achieving 
any good at all? Here it must surely be admitted that much 
modern theological: emphasis must be extremely puzzling to the 
ordinary man unversed in the subtleties of theology. If it is meant 
that a man can’t obey any moral command as a matter of actual 
practice, it would seem to be plainly untrue. The Fathers had 
to admit that there were virtuous pagans, and it is a begging of 
the question to call their virtues splendid vices. We all know 
non-Christians who seem to be successful in avoiding theft, murder, 
adultery and other of the grosser sins, nor does their conduct 
seem explicable simply by reference to the fear of public opinion 
or of the policeman. What, then, do we mean when we say that 
man is impotent to fulfil the call to goodness apart from the 
redemption which is in Christ? As a matter of the external 
observance of a certain moral code or standard, men are able to 
achieve this, and frequently do. The nature of the impotence 
must therefore lie deeper. It can only be his inability to effect 
that total transformation of his character and that cleansing of 
all the springs of his being which is the striking result of true 
Christian conversion. 

Though man may succeed in observing externally a certain 
code, introspection, observation of others, and the creative 
literature of the world, all seem to confirm the conviction that 
men cannot effect a re-orientation of the whole life without an 
external fulcrum by which they can lift themselves from their 
self-centredness. Thus men may succeed from the civic point 
of view in presenting a respectable character to the world as far 
as legal standards are concerned, but a man cannot make himself 
anew in the sense of a profound transformation of his nature. 
The power of love which issues in sacrificial living, the glory of 
the Christian missionary enterprise which finds such monumental 
expression in Latourette’s volumes, all this is not the fruit of a 
hee ee moralism but of the grace of God in human 
ives. 

Whilst then the Christian must continue to insist that moral 
and spiritual power, in the deep sense of the New Testament 
‘agape,’ as distinct from the apprehension of the moral order, 
is effectively generated only through that conversion which is 
effected by the divine redeeming act in Christ, he must not 
unbalance his case by a total denial of any capacity for moral 
apprehension in man as such. The fact that this latter still exists 
in man as a real vestige of the divine image makes it possible for 
God’s word of pardon and renewal in Christ to get through to 
man and produce that response of obedient and penitent faith which 
enables God to make a new man of him. 

'R. F. ALpwINcKLE. 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


YOUR OVERSEAS COLLEAGUES 


In 


INDIA, PAKISTAN and CEYLON 
CHINA and the BORDER PROVINCES 
BELGIAN CONGO and ANGOLA 


and 
JAMAICA and TRINIDAD 


depend upon the ready 
and effective help of 
the HOME MINISTRY 


as 
SHARING THE VISION OF A WORLD 
WON FOR CHRIST 
COMMANDING MATERIAL RESOURCES 
FOR OVERSEAS 
GUIDING MISSIONARY CANDIDATES 
AND COMMITTEES 


and 
LEADING THE PRAYERS OF_ THE 
GHURCHES 


““Timotheus my workfellow, and Lucius, and Jason, 
and Sosipater, my kinsmen, salute you.’’ Romans xvi, 2!. 
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OF INTEREST TO YOU 


It’s nice to be remembered. If you look carefully through the 
lists of names that follow, you will find, as likely as not, your old 
friend—or your young friend—mentioned. He was with you in 
College, or his church was in the same Association, or he has 
relatives amongst your loyal members, or... Well, in life’s 
personal crises it’s nice to be remembered. So send him a line and 
think of him in your prayers. B.M.F. stands for Be a Mindful 
Fellow. 

Students from our colleges who are settling in pastorates are 
as follows: W. F. Bacon, Tamworth; A. Fleetwood, Kensal Rise; 
L. Gamston, Smethwick; K. Howard, Olney; R. H. Layzell,. 
Sowerby; J. Williams, Hendon. 

Other settlements include: A. C. Allcock, Nelson; A. L. 
Beckingham, Bedminster; A. R. Bromley, Fleckney; E. R. Brown, 
Ilford; W. A. Butcher, Southend; A. J. Chandler, Coventry; 
R. A. Cowley, Bromley; A. Cutts, Southend; J. W. Draper, 
Worstead; A. C. Durrant, Hebden Bridge; W. J. Evans, Cwm;. 
R. M. Frost, Hoddesdon; A. J. G. Hipperson, Cromer; R. A. 
Lawrence, Brentford; W. MacKay, Grantown-on-Spey ; 
D. McDiarmid, Manchester; A. MacNicol, Girvan; C. J. Nelson,. 
Camberley; Emrys Roberts, Wedmore; R. J. Robinson, Cowes; 
J. A. Simpson, Lerwick; W. C. Spooner, Swanwick; H. L. Stapley,. 
Lewes; G. W. Sterry, Bristol; R. H. Tebbutt, Braunston;: 
S. E. H. Terrell, Ashley; R. J. Walker, Birmingham; G. H. 
Watkeys, Appledore. 

G. W. Fitch has accepted a teaching appointment; Stanley 
Gray proceeds to Germany for work amongst the troops; 
Malcolm Guthrie is visiting French Equatorial Africa on an 
important language survey. 

After long years of service the following have retired: 
W. J. Batters, T. G. Esplin, T. Marshall Swailes. 

Serious illness has made necessary the resignations of 
S. Collis and J. Munro. : 

We think sympathetically of many of our brethren who have: 
been, and in some cases are, still suffering from serious illness: 
A. Bain Barker, A. S. Culley, R. A. J. Cusden, J. Daniel, F. Garfield 
Evans, J. T. Evans, Watcyn James, H. G. Long, John Macbeath, 
Hugh Rodger, W. K. Still. . Amongst those who have now 
returned home from hospital treatment are: Rattray Allan and 
Mrs. Allan, Frank Buffard, A. J. Kellam, Garnet Powell, J. W. 
Walker. We rejoice in the restoration to health of G. W. Harte, 
Hugh Martin, A. H. Yates. We sympathise deeply with T. E. 
Sims Davies on the serious illness of his wife and greatly regret 
the news that Mrs. J. Munro is suffering from the strain. 
consequent upon her husband’s prolonged illness. We think 


lovingly of G. R. Cole, E. F. Forsdike, Percy Lake, F. W. Rumsby 
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in their bereavement in the loss of their life’s partners. The 
following have passed away: W. J. Cook, in the early years of his 
useful ministry; F. T. Dimmick, a man of unique gifts; T. R. 
McNab, who will long be remembered for his work in the K. and S. 
Association; A. Tildsley, an outstanding personality whose life 
work was accomplished at Bromley Tabernacle, and F. Harmon, 
who died at the advanced age of 93, having served our B.MS. in 
China for 50 years. 

The McMaster Issue——Our readers will be grateful to R. F. 
Aldwinckle for compiling the present number of The Fraternal 
magazine which we now gladly present. As many will remember, 
Dr. Aldwinckle was trained at Regent’s Park College and after 
pastorates at Coventry and North Finchley, proceeded to McMaster 
as Lecturer in Theology. The Editorial Board feels sure that this 
issue will be highly valued because of its own intrinsic interest and 
in addition, for the insight it provides of the personnel and the work 
of the great Baptist University. It will also further the aim of 
our Fellowship in drawing into closer union our widely scattered 
membership. We tender our warmest thanks to the members of 
the Faculty who, in the midst of a busy term, have found time to 
contribute to our pages. 

Fellowship Matters—Our Treasurer reports that subscriptions 
for 1949 are coming in well, and we hope that all our members will 
have paid before our Annual Meeting takes place. Will the 100 
who are in arrears for 1948 please remember their delinquency and 
in addition to their subscription, send a self-imposed fine? Thank 

ou. 
‘ Our Annual Meeting—Lord Elton has kindly consented to 
address our Annual Meeting which will be held at Bloomsbury, 
on Wednesday, 27th April. Important business will be transacted, 
commencing at 2.15, after which Lord Elton will deliver his 
address. The offering will be divided between our Library and 
Benevolent Funds. 

Another Baptist M.P.—The political allegiance of our 
Fellowship not being confined to any one Party, we should exceed 
our province if we expressed any opinion concerning the notable 
victory achieved by W. T. Williams at South Hammersmith. We 
may, however, be permitted to congratulate our fellow-member 
and wish him every good in his high office. The late Sir George 
White was an outstanding example of victory over the manifold 
temptations of public life, and his example is to be commended to 
all who serve the State whether in Parliament or elsewhere. In 
view of the imminence of a General Election, we express the hope 
that many other of our Baptist folk may be returned to the House 
of Commons, whatever their political party. 

The Superintendency—Changes in the Board of General 
Superintendents affect four of our members. Henry Bonser 
retires from the N.E. Area after the record period of twenty-six 
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BAPTIST INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
4, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 


My dear Friends, 
Tact and Temperament 


On a recent occasion when addressing a gathering of deacons, I warned 
them that some had tact and others temperaments. I wonder if the same 
observation would apply to ministers! I suspect that some have temperaments 
but I know from our correspondence that many have tact. They show it when 
submitting their claims and even more in their letters of thanks for the 
settlements. The gracious letters of appreciation that we have received have 
been greatly valued and have brightened our days. It does the whole staff 
good to read:— 


“T appreciate this more than I can say. It indicates the 
generous spirit in which the insurance of our denomination 
is being administered.” 


I hope that if we do not at present effect your insurances we shall during 
this year have the privilege of adding you to our satisfied policyholders. 


May all joys abound with you in your faithful service. 
Yours sincerely, 


SEYMOUR J. PRICE. 


To the Members of the 


Baptist Ministers’ Fraternal Union. 
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years and Herbert Motley, who also retires under the age limit, has 
served the N.W. Area for fifteen years. Both have become trusted 
leaders in their Associations and have served churches and 
ministers with unfailing fidelity. They take into what we trust will 
be active retirement the affectionate good wishes of their colleagues 
and their fellow-members in the B.M.F. 

Equally good wishes go out to their successors, J. O. Barrett 
and H. L. Watson. Each has laid us under deep obligation for 
service to the Fellowship. J. O. Barrett as Secretary and H. L. 
Watson as Organiser of our Summer Schools in N. Wales. They 
will fill worthily the high office to which they have been appointed. 

Journalistic Enterprise—Our Editorial hearts warm towards 
Gabb and Terrell, of Portsmouth, who have produced an excellent 
journal for local Baptists. Well set up in quarto size and full of 
interesting news and articles, it should succeed in its aim of drawing 
together in closer union the City churches. 

Of a different character, but equally useful, is a magazine 
edited by W. Knight Chaplin designed to interest Christian 
Endeavourers of a former generation. It will re-kindle the glow in 
many hearts as old C.E. days are recalled. While published chiefly 
for Essex readers it is of far wider interest. We advise our members 
to send to the Editor in each case for a sample copy. 


INFORMATION YOU MAY REQUIRE 
Societies which assist Churches 


Baptist Building Fund. For more than 100 years this Fund 
has rendered notable service to our churches by making loans, 
free of interest, for the erection of new churches, the purchase 
of manses, and the clearance of debts. The loans are repayable 
over a period of ten years, but it is not so generally known that 
at any time during the term, the balance outstanding may be 
re-issued as a new ten-year loan, thus reducing the amount of 
annual payments. At the present time the Fund has ample 
resources at its disposal. 

Association Funds. Many associations have their own funds 
for helping churches, or authorise annual appeals for a specified 
“ chapel-case.”” For details application should be made to the 
Association Secretary or the General Superintendent. 

Societies which assist Students 

The Particular Baptist Fund and Dr. Williams’s Trust make 
grants of books and render financial help to students preparing 
for the Ministry. 

Societies which assist aged and needy Ministers 

Aged Pilgrims’ Friend Society. Secretary: Rev. J. E. Flegg, 

St. Paul’s Chambers, 19, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 
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Society for the Relief of Aged and Infirm Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers. Secretary: Rev. Percy Hannah, 31, Charlmont Road, 
London, S.W.17. 

Dr. Williams’s Library. Secretary: Rev. Roger Thomas, M.A., 
14, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Tomkins and Buswell’s Charities. Clerk: Mr. F. H. Pryce, 
Abingdon, Berks. 

Particular Baptist Fund. Secretary: Rev. Thomas Powell, 
B.A., B.D., 26, Lyttleton Road, Droitwich. 

Lady Hewley Charity. Secretary: Mr. W. R. MacGregor, 
5, Fenwick Street, Liverpool. 

Samuel Broadley’s Charities. Secretary: Rev. Alec Charlton, 
West Lane, Haworth, Keighley. 

Robinson’s Trust. Treasurer: Mr. 8S. H. Pitt, 16, St. Andrew 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


Societies which assist Widows of Baptist Ministers 


Psalms and Hymns Trust. Secretary: Mr. C. H. Parsons, 
Baptist Church House, 4, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 

Widows’ Fund. Secretary: Rev. Clifford Wood, 53, Compton 
Road, London, N.21. 

Lady Hewley Charity. Secretary: Mr. W. R. MacGregor, 
5, Fenwick Street, Liverpool. 

Dr. Williams’s Trust. Secretary: Rev. Roger Thomas, M.A., 
14, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Samuel Broadley’s Charities. Secretary: Rev. Alec Charlton, 
West Lane, Haworth, Keighley. 

Robinson’s Widows’ Fund. Secretary: Mr. S. H. Pitt, 
16, St. Andrew Street, London, E.C.4. 


The foregoing is published in response to requests for such 
information we from time to time receive. 


THE..WIDER, CIRCLE 


Apologies to our overseas members for crowding them into 
a brief space. As compensation, we would add that in all likelihood 
they will swarm over three-quarters of our space in July. We trust, 
therefore, that we are still friends. 

The veteran, Dr. J. J. North, is deservedly honoured in the 
January number of the New Zealand Baptist. We quote from the 
Salute published in that paper: ‘‘ Having received, with regret, 
the resignation of Dr. J. J. North as Editor of the New Zealand 
Baptist, the New Zealand Assembly records its appreciation of his 
long and faithful service. For thirty-two years, with conviction 
and skill, he has set forth the basic truths of the Christian faith. 
His exposition of Baptist principles has been clear and convincing. 
A fearless critic of social evils, he did not hesitate to expose the ills 
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that threatened the common good and as a convinced Protestant he 
used his pen in the interest of the Protestant contentions. We 
thank God for Dr. North, who has placed us under a lasting debt 
of obligation.” Our readers will also remember that J. J. North 
was for many years Principal of the Theological College in 
Auckland and in every way was a trusted leader in New Zealand 
Baptist life. We heartily join in the Salute. 

Personal.—J. Gartry and J. L. Green, of South Africa, are 
visiting the homeland this summer and they may be sure of a 
warm welcome—whatever the temperature may be. 

Keith Hobson is outward bound for Canada and Ronald 
Barnes for Australia—Bon Voyage to all these travellers. 

Professor E. C. Burleigh (trained at Bristol) of the Victorian 
Baptist College, has been elected a member of the Society of Old 
Testament Studies. He is the first Australian admitted to 
membership. 

A. H. Brooks (formerly of Footscray, Vic.) has begun his new 
duties as Home Mission Superintendent of Queensland. He has 
a “‘ diocese’ about six times the size of Great Britain. 

W. Probert Phillips (Carlton, N.S.W.) who recently resigned 
his thirty-six years’ pastorate (his only one) is now the N.S.W. 
B.U. Immigration Officer, also the Federal B.U. Immigration Officer. 

W. J. Bligh (Armadale, Vic.) has been appointed Victorian 
B.U. Immigration Officer. 

A Doctrinal Statement.—It is not often that our B.U. Council 
issues a statement on doctrine and this fact alone lends interest to 
the leaflet on the Doctrine of the Church. As our overseas members 
cannot so easily obtain it, we have pleasure in enclosing a copy for 
their acceptance. 

Linking the Fraternals.—We are endeavouring to link Fraternals 
at home and overseas by the exchange of occasional greetings and 
news. The following are the first fruits of our endeavour—we 
hope to report others later on. Bristol-Adelaide; Birmingham- 
Brisbane; Cardiff-Johannesburg. 


COLLEGE NOTES 
Bristol 


Greetings from Bristol College to the members of the B.M.F., 
and especially to those of the Bristol Brotherhood. 

This session we number twenty-eight, including a student 
from Finland and one from Trinidad. We especially welcome their 
contribution to our fellowship. 

The five men, including the Bristol student at Regent’s Park, 
who completed their courses last Session have now settled in 
pastorates, and the lady student with us since 1945, having graduated 
B.A., has taken a teaching appointment. 
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THE BAPTIST HOME WORK FUND 


Baptist CuurcH House, 
LONDON. 


March, 1949. 


' Dear Brother, 


(1) The response of the Churches last year was magnificent. 
It was £23,683. This was £4,000 more than ever before. Thank 
you for all the help you gave, for I am perfectly sure that this was 
largely due to the sympathy and advocacy of the ministers. 


(2) Of this total, £881 came from the July Communion 
Collections. About one-third of our Churches contributed. The 
notice was very short. We are hoping that this year all Churches 
will give us this additional help. Let it be remembered that £5,000 is 
contributed by the Fund to supplement the Superannuation grants 
to retired ministers and widows of ministers. 


(3) At the Council Meeting held this month, the standard 
stipend was raised from £300 to £312 p.a., with a ceiling of £324 
to include Children’s Allowances. Also, the stipend for Deaconesses 
was raised from £208 to £221 p.a. These increases will take effect 
from 1st July next, and in any one full year will cost about £3,000. 


(4) I hope that if opportunity occurs, some good word may 
be said for the Fund at the Annual Association Meetings this year. 


(5) My thanks to those who have given encouragement to me 
in this matter, both by word and by letter. 


The cause is good. 
Yours fraternally, 


B. Grey GRIFFITH. 
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Committees, each composed of four students, are maintaining 
pastoral work in two churches, and during the summer vacation 
Student Pastorates were held in several churches. Other men 
served on the staffs of summer schools and camps. In addition, 
Special Campaigns were conducted at Chipping Sodbury and 
Southsea, both of which proved encouraging. 

We take an interest in the missionary activity in local village 
churches through the Village and College Missionary Fellowship 
and our missionary students are seeking to stimulate the interest 
in and support for this wider aspect of our ministry. 

The College also takes its share in the Edward Terrill Society 
for Baptist Students in the city, and in the various University 
Societies such as §$.C.M. and the I.V.F. 

During the past year we have exchanged visits with Spurgeon’s, 
Regent’s Park and Cardiff Colleges and enriched our fellowship 
both in debate and on the football field. 

We have recently welcomed the formation of a Bristol Theo- 
logical Colleges Fellowship, composed of students from Methodist, 
Congregational, Anglican and Baptist Colleges. It is hoped that 
this opportunity of contact and co-operation will strengthen both 
our individual and united witness. 

Matcoim S. Branp. 


Rawdon 


After a severe setback through the death of Dr. Underwood, 
the College is now settling down very happily under the inspiring 
leadership of Dr. Marshall. 

With seven men joining us at the beginning of the session 
there are now twenty-six students in the House, and no doubt it 
will seem like a general exodus with nine going out into pastorates 
at the end of this session. 

We continue to take services Sunday by Sunday and also in 
the last two vacations two teams have with success taken part in 
evangelistic campaigns, helping churches at Wakefield and 
Sheffield. 

In sport we have an enthusiastic following. In football we are 
happy to say that this year we atoned for our sins and beat 
Manchester. Our modesty forbids us asking if it was in the 
traditional manner. And in cricket, there is rumoured revenge of 
the Rawdon Brotherhood, and so we are preparing for a Derby match. 

We send greetings to all of the B.M.F., especially Old 
Rawdonians. Floreat Rawdona. 

IAN PRENTIS. 


Regent's Park 


We welcome the opportunity, provided by the pages of the 
Fraternal, of strengthening the bond which binds us to all 
ex-Regent’s men and well-wishers of the College. 
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As the writer pens these few lines there comes to his ears the 
strains of a hymn from nearby Pusey House Chapel—home of 
Anglo-Catholic orthodoxy—reminding the thoughtful that the 
world is bigger than Regent’s Park College and the Church than the 
Baptist denomination. 

The train of thought, thus started on its way, leads to an 
emphasis on the contribution that Oxford makes to the College. We 
salute the memory of the one who, ten years ago, planned and 
superintended its removal from London to Oxford.* For it is 
difficult to over-estimate the benefit and inspiration gained by us all 
from the opportunities, thus afforded, of sharing in the wider life 
of the University. 

On the other hand, the provision from our ranks of a rugger 
and a soccer captain to St. Catherine’s and of a president to the 
S.C.M. indicates that our own contribution is by no means 
negligible; whilst it is becoming increasingly clear that in the 
surrendering to the University of our Old Testament tutor, 
L. H. Brockington, we have given of the best that we possessed. 

N. Crark. 


A LIBRARY EXPERIMENT 


There are men, out of touch with city libraries, who would 
like to read various quarterly reviews. We have decided to 
experiment with the circulation of four single copies of certain 
April issues, and men who wish to be placed on the rota of readers 
will please intimate same to A. J. Westlake, Kingsbridge, Devon : 
such men will promise to forward the journals to the next man 
after a week has elapsed. The said journals are: The International 
Review of Missions, The Scottish Journal of Theology, The 
Ecumenical Review, The Congregational Quarterly. 


BOOKS FOR SALE 
The following books have been withdrawn from the Library 
and are for sale; offers to A. J. Westlake:— 
Cae a New Testament in the Twentieth Century.’ Maurice 
ones. 
(2) “ The Spirit: God and His Relation to Man.” Edited by 
B. H. Streeter. 
(3) “ The Church and its Function in Society.’ Visser ’T Hooft 
and J. H. Oldham. 
(4) “A Pilgrim’s Further Progress.”’ Cadoux. 
(5) “‘ The Primitive Church.” B. H. Streeter. 
(6) “ The Christian Faith.’’ Edited by W. R. Matthews. 
Will the member who asked for the loan of ‘‘ The Idea of the 
Holy ”’ (Otto) please write to the Librarian ? 
The books on monthly loan, mentioned in our January issue, 
are still available. 
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NOTES FROM WALES 


HROUGHOUT 1948 missions were arranged in North and 

South Wales, in English and Welsh, initiated by fraternals 

and associations, and these were a source of encouragement 
to the churches and missioners alike. They were intended to bring 
the Gospel to those who have lost interest in organised Church life, 
but in many instances the main result of these efforts has been seen 
in the renewed life of the churches. The missions were conducted 
by teams of evangelists, and the methods were more educational 
than has been the custom in the Principality. Most of the men 
engaged were of the younger generation, and their spirit of 
co-operation was excellent. 

In the Welsh Baptist calendar, 1949 is a notable year, and the 
ter-centenary of the Welsh Baptist witness will be celebrated. An 
important step was taken during 1948 with a view to the proper 
preservation of historical documents. A permanent home has been 
provided for them in the National Library of Wales, and when this 
historic arrangement was made, Dr. E. K. Jones, who has rendered 
such conspicuous service to the Baptist cause in Wales, represented 
the Baptists. 

The two colleges are passing through an interesting period. 
Many students are ex-servicemen, and some were converted during 
their army career. Their experience of the Church life among the 
Baptists is almost non-existent, and they have only a vague notion 
as to what is expected of a Baptist minister. This, in itself, is a 
serious handicap, but their difficulty is aggravated by the fact that 
the colleges are concentrating on their academic training and the 
men receive only the most casual instruction in the routine work of 
a Baptist pastorate. This is a serious situation and there is much 
more in it than lack of time on the part of the college. An important 
feature is the unsympathetic attitude adopted by one or two of the 
chaplains towards the settled ministry, and another is that the 
colleges do not always make the best use of the teachers they have 
for this responsible work. The issue calls for discussion by a 
responsible body, composed of men and women who believe in the 
Baptist ministry and who have some vision of the necessary training. 

The B.B.C. Welsh Region made an interesting contribution 
to the religious life of Wales during 1948. A series of talks on the 
World Wide Church was arranged and each denomination was 
invited to describe its particular contribution. The Baptists shared 
in this experiment, and the whole series was well received. 

Death took a heavy toll and Baptist life is the poorer in 
consequence. The death of the Rev. D. E. Williams, of Blaina, 
robbed Wales of one of her noblest sons. He was a rare and royal 
soul, of splendid courage, a Prince among his brethren, and none 
of the other faithful servants of God who died during 1948 in 
Wales would grudge him a special mention in these notes. 

Emiyn Davies. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Baptist World Alliance. Seventh Congress Report. Copen- 
hagen, 1947. Illustrated. 170 pp. (Carey Kingsgate 
Press; 12s. 6d. net.) 

Delegates and non-delegates alike will want to have a copy 
of this official report of the Copenhagen Congress of the Baptist 
World Alliance. The speeches, the Congress sermon and the 
reports of the proceedings are given fully and they include such 
important things as the new constitution of the Alliance and the 
declaration of world Baptists on freedom of religion. The report 
is thus both a reference book and an inspiring record. It is 
interesting to read some of the speeches which were heard at the 
Congress. Some of them read extremely well, for instance those 
by the Rev. E. C. Rust on “ The limitations of science”; by 
Dr. E. H. Pruden on ‘“ The world responsibility of English- 
speaking Baptists’’; the sermon by Dr. Harold Phillips and the 
reports and speeches of the various commissions. Photographs 
of all the leaders of the Alliance and of scenes from the Congress 
are included. 


A Very Gallant Gentleman. Charles Thomas Byford. By 

H. L. Hemmens. 12 pp. (Carey Kingsgate Press; 6d. net.) 

The remarkable story of one of the best beloved members of 

our Fellowship. Those who knew C. T. Byford will want no | 

persuading to buy this. Those who did not know him will be 
proud when they get it of the company to which they belong. 


The Angel on the Feather, and other poems. By William T. 
Thorpe. (From the author; 1s. 6d.) 


We have few men in our ministry who write verse. Those 
who have tried and those who have not will appreciate these 
poems of Thorpe’s, which are marked by simplicity, sincerity and 
sympathy. 


Heroes of the Baptist Church. By Ronald W. Thomson. 
157 pp. (Carey Kingsgate Press; 5s. net.) 


It is good to have this reprint of Thomson’s book, which has 
steadily proved its worth as one of the best of its kind. As a 
prize, or a present, or a book for study by young people or for their 
club library, it is admirable, for it introduces them to the leaders 
of our denomination through the years, from Smyth and Helwys 
and Bunyan, to Spurgeon, Clifford, Shakespeare, as well as to 
outstanding missionaries. 


The Teacher's Film Strip Guide. (Religious Education Press, 
Wallington, Surrey; 3d. net.) 

The use of visual aids in Sunday School teaching, youth clubs 

and religious education generally has greatly increased in the past 
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few years. The latest form is that of film strips. The above guide 
gives valuable information about the use of film strips, projectors, 
screens, etc., with a catalogue of prices, and, in its main section, 
provides a list of film strips all of which have been examined and 
approved by a committee representing the youth committees of the 
churches. Such a guide is sure of a welcome, especially in view 
of the varying quality of some of the film strips now on sale or hire. 


The Scottish Journal of Theology. A new Quarterly obtainable 
from Tweedale Court, Edinburgh 1. 3s. 6d. per copy 
(3s. 103d. post free), or 14s. per annum (15s. 6d. post free). 


The purpose of this excellent journal is to meet the demand 
for more theological reading by ministers in this day when 
theological preaching is again coming into its own. The editors, 
a group of younger ministers in Scotland, are supported by a most 
imposing list of Scottish theologians, Biblical scholars and preachers. 
Judging by the first number we can assure readers of excellent 
fare. Here is a sample of the first diet: ‘‘ The Office of Christ in 
Predestination,’ by the Rev. J. K. S. Reid; ‘“‘ The Christian 
Understanding of Truth,” by Prof. D. M. McKinnon; ‘“‘ The 
Exposition of Holy Scripture,’ by the Rev. G. 5S. Hendry; “ The 
Doctrine of the Holy Spirit in the New Testament,” by Prof. G. 8. 
Johnston, of Hartford, U.S.A.; and an important article on 
missionary evangelism by Bishop Stephen Neill. To the minister 
who is always promising himself that he will do more theological 
reading this journal offers the chance to exchange the deed for 
the will. 


Eighteen Axioms concerning New Testament Baptism. By 
F. Cowell Lloyd. (Carey Kingsgate Press; 2d. net.) 


Cowell Lloyd, the veteran minister and Pastor Emeritus of 
Kingston, Jamaica, has gathered together the main principles of 
Believers’ Baptism in this booklet, which should be of great value 
to ministers who wish to help young people to understand the 
meaning of the sacrament and to face its challenge. The booklet 
has already proved its usefulness on both sides of the Atlantic 
and now enters its third edition. 


Other books received :— 


Going on Together Here and Hereafter. By C. E. P. Shearman. 
(Stockwell; 95 pp.; 3s. 6d. net.) 


The Perplexing Problems of Genesis I and II and our 20th 
Century Minds. A pamphlet by S. Pearce Carey, M.A., 
obtainable from the author, Dawlish. 


WALTER W. Bottoms. 
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The Personality of Man. By G. N. M. Tyrrell. (Pelican 
Books; 1s. 6d.) 


G. N. M. Tyrrell has been president of the Society for Psychic 
Research since 1945, and has given a life-time’s study to such 
investigations. In this little book he gathers together the objects 
of such research. He emphasises that scientific materialism is 
incapable of giving a satisfactory account of human personality, 
and strongly censures so-called scientific attitudes which are 
committed in advance to the total denial of the spiritual world. 
The evidence for extra-sensory perception is summarised, and 
shows that there are still realms of mental activity almost entirely 
unexplored. Discussing paranormal faculties and activities of 
discarnate spirits, popular spiritualism is brought under criticism, 
although in a certain minimum of cases definite claims for such 
activities are made, and alternative explanations of the data are 
not easily formulated. Whether in fact these claims are convincing 
or not, and if so, what is their theological significance, lies beyond 
the scope of a brief review; this book is commended for its lucid 
summary of what appears to have been satisfactorily established. 


GATEWAY HANDBOOKS OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


An Important Announcement ! 
JUST PUBLISHED ORDER NOW 


No. |. THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD 
: By GODFREY E, PHILLIPS, M.A., D.D. 
First of a new series of Handbooks by competent scholars, edited by Dr. Basil Yeaxlee, C.B.E., 
M.A., B.Litt., of special value to ministers, Sunday school teachers and young people generally. 
Price 6s. net (postage 3d.). 


JONATHAN EDWARDS’S VIEW OF MAN 


: By Rev. A. B. CRABTREE, B.A., B.D. 
“ A useful, well-writtei conspectus of the New England theologian’s doctrine concerning man and 
sin.’’—Expository Times. Price 2s. 6d. net (postage 2d.). 


A THEOLOGY FOR YOUTH 
: By HENRY DAVID GRAY, Ph.D. 
“This is a book for which we have been waiting, written for youth by one who understands youth 
and speaks in the language of youth. This book can be confidently recommended to teachers and 
youth leaders.’’—Scottish Educational Journal. Price 5s. net (postage 4d.). 


CHRISTIANITY AND ADOLESCENCE 
; co By DESIREE EDWARDS-REES 
“There is a fine Christian tone about it all, and leaders will find real help here in the right approach 
to the adolescent in this most difficult of all themes. This book can be strongly recommended.”— 
Scottish Educational Journal, Price 4s. net (postage 3d.). 


TEACHERS OF TO-DAY 


A Quarterly News Review of Christian Education. Edited by Ernest H. Hayes. Stimulating and 
challenging articles on modern problems and methods. Direct post paid subscription, 2s. 4d. per 
year, 4s. 6d. two years, single copies, 7d. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION PRESS, Ltd., Wallington, Surrey 


Or from Baptist Union Publication Department, 6, Southampton Row, London, W.C.! 


BAPTIST UNION 
CONTINENTAL COMMITTEE 


- We are seeking to promote Baptist Fellowship, 
Religious Liberty and Gospel Witness in 


Continental Lands. 


We appeal to our Ministers and Churches for 
prayerful and generous support. 


Organiser : 
Dr. J. W. EWING, BAPTIST CHURCH HOUSE 
4, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF A THRIVING CHURCH 
ARE IN AN EFFICIENT SUNDAY SCHOOL 


And the foundations of an efficient Sunday School are in 
the work of consecrated, efficient Sunday School Teachers. 

The National Sunday School Union exists to further the 
interests of Christian education in home, day and Sunday 
School and, in particular, to help to make Sunday School 
Teachers more efficient in their task. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson Helps: Prizes: Books on method and practical 
problems: Scholars’ Papers and all other Sunday School 
requisites, 


NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
104/105 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C.1. 


B.U.~acont exterrase _B.M.S 


The Carey Press and the Kingsgate Press are now united 
in the Carey Kingsgate Press, Ltd. 


The new Press exists to promote the interests of the Kingdom 
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of God, in particular through the Baptist denomination at _ 


home aod abroad. 


It can supply most things a Church, Sunday School or Young. 
People’s Society needs, from an organ to a penny pamphlet. 


It publishes its own books and can procure any book for 
purchasers. 


It distributes Tue Baptist Tames, THe Misstonary HERALD, 


THE Quest and WoNDERLANDS. 
Visitors will always be welcomed at its new Donan 
THE PRESS IS BS 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


Orders and enquiries will receive prompt attention and should bee 


addressed to the Magee Carey Kingsgate Press, Ltd., 6, Southampton 


Row, London, W.C.1 


FOUR VITAL POINTS 
for the YOUTH PROGRAMME | 


Emphasis upon GHRISTIAN EVANGELISM 
Winning and Training Youth in this 
fundamental service of the Church 


Inclusion of GHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
The knowledge of Biblical Doctrine— 
the Why of our Faith 


Guidance in the GHRISTIAN ETHIC 
Not only what to believe but How to 
behave. The application of faith 


Application of GHRISTIAN ECUMENICITY 
The vision of the World Church with 
participation in the wider programme 


The Answer is CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOUR 


Every Baptist Church should have a Society 
Write to the General Secretary, Rev. Andrew Wright 


Christian Endeavour Union of Great Britain and Ireland 


86 Old Brompton Road, South Kensington, London, S.W.7 (Kensington 1053) — 


Battley Brothers Limited, The Queensgate Press, Clapham Park, S.W.4 


